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The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  investigate  the  effect 
of  short  writing  activities  (SWAs)  on  students'  writing 
apprehension  and  achievement  with  special  emphasis  on  initially 
high  apprehensive  students.  Writing  apprehension  levels  were 
measured  by  the  Daly-Miller  Writing  Apprehension  Measure. 
Writing  achievement  was  measured  by  the  holistic  evaluation  of 
compositions.  The  apprehension  measure  and  composition  were 
completed  by  221  middle  school  students  (a  control  and  two 
experimental  groups)  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  six-week 
period.  The  two  experimental  groups,  one  without  feedback  (Exl) 
and  one  with  feedback  (Ex2),  wrote  a  SWA  which  was  collected  and 
returned  daily  during  this  same  six-week  period. 

After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences,  four  hypotheses 
(HI,  H2,  H3,  H4)  were  tested  (  p.  <  .05)  separately  at  the  sixth, 


seventh,  and  eighth  grades:   There  will  be  no  significant 
differences  among  the  (HI)  posttest  writing  apprehension  scores 
and  (H3)  posttest  writing  achievement  scores  of  the  Control,  Exl , 
and  Ex2  students;  and  there  will  be  no  significant  differences 
among  the  (H2)  posttest  writing  apprehension  scores  and  (H4) 
posttest  writing  achievement  scores  of  initially  high 
apprehensive  Control,  Exl,  and  Ex2  students. 

The  null  hypotheses  were  retained  for  all  conditions  except 
for  apprehension  levels  of  seventh  graders  in  Exl .  At  the 
seventh  grade,  the  frequent  use  of  SWAs  with  no  feedback 
significantly  reduced  students'  levels  of  writing  apprehension. 
Examination  of  the  trend  of  scores  revealed  that  students' 
apprehension  was  slightly  reduced  using  either  experimental 
method  investigated.  There  were  no  significant  differences 
between  experimental  and  control  groups  on  overall  quality  of 
posttest  compositions. 

More  research  needs  to  be  done  concerning  the  reduction  of 
writing  apprehension  while  increasing  achievement.  Post  hoc 
findings  at  the  middle  school  were  consistent  with  research 
findings  at  the  college  level  which  suggest  that  apprehension  is 
associated  with  writing  performance.  The  means  of  high, 
moderate,  and  low  apprehensive  students  were  compared  with  their 
respective  achievement  scores  in  writing.   In  every  instance,  the 
direction  of  the  means  was  in  accord  with  what  previous  research 
has  shown  regarding  writing  apprehension  and  writing  achievement: 
High  apprehensives  write  papers  of  lower  quality  than  do  moderate 
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apprehensives,  and  moderate  apprehensives  write  papers  of  lower 
quality  than  do  low  apprehensives. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Anyone  who  writes  has  experienced  some  degree  of 
apprehension  toward  the  writing  task.  It  makes  no  difference  if 
a  person  is  skilled  or  unskilled,  practiced  or  unpracticed, 
writing  is  often  perceived  negatively.  The  act  of  writing,  for 
some,  produces  exorbitant  degrees  of  writing  apprehension — one 
common  manifestation  of  a  negative  attitude  toward  writing.  For 
these  students  the  research  is  clear:   writing  apprehension 
interferes  with  the  development  of  writing  skills.  Granted, 
small  amounts  of  writing  anxiety  may  be  necessary  to  produce  a 
piece  of  quality  writing,  although  the  optimal  level  may  vary 
from  person  to  person  and  situation  to  situation. 

English  teachers,  by  the  nature  of  their  jobs,  should  have 
their  students  write  as  much  as  possible.   If  a  large  proportion 
of  this  writing  is  some  variation  on  the  five-paragraph  theme, 
essay,  or  term  paper,  writing  assignments  become  burdensome  tasks 
for  students  and  teachers.   Students  should  be  writing  daily  but 
when  one  considers  how  long  it  takes  to  grade  a  class  set  of 
lengthy  papers,  teachers  can  hardly  be  expected  to  handle  any 
more  than  one  of  these  assignments  per  week.   There  is  pressure 


on  teachers  to  have  students  write  more  in  the  hopes  that 
quantity  will  affect  quality  but  longer  assignments  are  humanly 
impossible.   In  addition,  students  participating  solely  in  these 
kinds  of  long  assignments  may  tend  to  view  writing  simply  as 
classroom  exercises,  devoid  of  any  real  world  significance. 

Objectives  in  most  writing  programs  can  be  achieved  by  the 
frequent  use  of  short,  manageable  writing  activities.   Students 
can  finish  a  short  assignment  without  many  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  writing  of  long  papers.   Students  are  less 
likely  to  make  false  starts,  use  faulty  organization  and  logic, 
or  commit  numerous  grammar  and  usage  errors  primarily  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  task.   Students  can  share  their  writing  quickly 
with  others  in  the  class,  creating  a  sense  of  excitement  that 
eminates  from  a  common  writing  experience.  A  short  writing 
activity  requires  only  minimal  grading;  a  check  in  the  gradebook 
to  signify  that  the  activity  has  been  completed  is  sufficient. 

The  short  writing  activities  included  in  this  study  share 
useful  features:   they  are  fun,  practical,  and  easy  to  use  (see 
Appendix  A  for  a  complete  list).   Students  see  or  hear 
advertisements,  for  example,  and  will  be  able  to  learn  that 
someone,  somewhere,  somehow,  writes  them.   Such  realistic  writing 
is  valuable  in  English  classes  because  it  helps  students  under- 
stand that  writing  is  not  simply  a  classroom  exercise  but  is 
something  they  may  do  when  they  are  no  longer  in  school. 

Teachers  will  have  more  available  teaching  time  with  the 
inclusion  of  short  writing  activities  in  their  daily  lessons.   If 


the  activity  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  a  class  period,  a 
teacher  is  free  to  take  roll,  distribute  papers,  and  perform 
other  administrative  tasks  more  efficiently  because  the  pupils 
are  already  writing  at  their  desks.   The  possibility  exists  that 
students  will  make  an  increased  effort  to  get  to  class  on  time  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  writing  activities.   Students  will 
learn  to  have  paper  and  writing  materials  ready  and  will  begin  to 
learn  as  soon  as  class  starts.   In  addition,  these  short  writing 
activities  can  be  instrumental  in  setting  the  mood  of  the  class. 
Because  they  are  specifically  designed  to  be  fun,  students  will 
generally  tend  to  have  a  more  positive  attitude  before  class 
actually  begins .   If  the  assignment  is  given  in  the  middle  of  a 
class  period,  teachers  can  gather  their  thoughts  and  materials 
for  the  second  half  while  students  are  practicing  writing. 
Sometimes  a  class  ends  a  few  minutes  earlier  than  expected,  but 
there  is  not  really  sufficient  time  to  begin  a  new  topic  or 
lesson.  During  these  times,  teachers  could  also  give  a  short 
writing  activity  rather  than  allow  instructional  time  to  be 
wasted . 

These  short  writing  activities  may  sound  like  a  panacea  for 
English  educators.  Not  only  are  they  fun  and  practical,  but 
consider  the  benefit  if  they  are  successful  in  promoting  better 
and  less  apprehensive  writers .   Short  writing  activities  have  the 
potential  to  give  highly  apprehensive  students  renewed  confidence 
in  their  writing  abilities  .  Many  students  may  discover  that  they 
can  indeed  write,  if  not  long  assignments,  at  least  short  ones. 


This  confidence  might  help  to  make  good  writers  out  of  previously 
mediocre  ones  or  might  help  to  make  acceptable  writers  out  of 
previously  illiterate  ones. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Two  major  concerns  of  English  educators  were  addressed: 
writing  apprehension  and  writing  achievement.  Writing 
achievement  scores  in  the  last  decade  have  been  poor  (Olson, 
1986).   Teachers  are  expected  to  improve  the  quality  of  writing; 
yet,  most  teachers  are  unaware  of  research  in  this  area  and 
continue  to  believe  in  the  ineffective  method  of  grammar 
instruction  to  make  the  difference  (Western,  1978).  By  teaching 
grammar,  teachers  might  be  cultivating  a  strong  negative  attitude 
toward  English  in  their  students  (Elley,  Barham,  Lamb,  &  Wyllie, 
1976). 

Writing  apprehension,  a  manifestation  of  a  negative  attitude 
toward  writing,  interferes  with  writing  achievement.   Several 
researchers  have  suggested  a  small  but  significant  and 
consistently  negative  correlation  between  writing  apprehension 
and  writing  achievement  (Book,  1976;  Bova,  1979;  Daly,  1977, 
1978;  Daly  &  Miller,  1975b,  1975c;  Faigley,  Witte,  &  Daly,  1981; 
Reed,  Vandett,  &  Burton,  1983).  A  highly  apprehensive  individual 
is  one  who  is  unusually  fearful  and  hesitant  about  writing  and 
avoids  writing  whenever  possible  (Daly  &  Miller,  1975a). 
Students,  particularly  highly  apprehensive  ones,  must  find 
writing  rewarding  enough  to  practice  so  they  can  become 
proficient  in  their  writing  skills.   Short  writing  activities 


easily  enable  teachers ,  especially  those  unknowledgeable  about 
research,  to  implement  the  idea  into  their  plans  and  the  time 
involved  for  evaluation  is  manageable. 

Statement  of  Purpose 
The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  daily  short  writing  activities  on  students'  levels  of  writing 
apprehension  and  writing  achievement  with  special  emphasis  on 
students  who  are  initially  classified  as  high  apprehensives .   The 
following  specific  questions  were  posed  in  this  study: 

1.  Will  the  frequent  use  of  short  writing  activities  with 
(a)  no  feedback  or  (b)  positive  feedback  used  in 
conjunction  with  one  instructional  comment  affect 
students'  levels  of  writing  apprehension? 

2.  Will  the  frequent  use  of  short  writing  activities  with 
(a)  no  feedback  or  (b)  positive  feedback  used  in 
conjunction  with  one  instructional  comment  affect 
students'  levels  of  writing  apprehension  of  those 
students  who  are  initially  classified  as  high 
apprehensives  ? 

3.  Will  the  frequent  use  of  short  writing  activities  with 
(a)  no  feedback  or  (b)  positive  feedback  used  in 
conjunction  with  one  instructional  comment  affect 
students'  levels  of  writing  achievement? 

4.  Will  the  frequent  use  of  short  writing  activities  with 
(a)  no  feedback  or  (b)  positive  feedback  used  in 
conjunction  with  one  instructional  comment  affect 


students'  levels  of  writing  achievement  of  those 
students  who  are  initially  classified  as  high 
apprehensives? 

Statement  of  Hypotheses 
In  order  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  study — to 
investigate  the  effects  of  short  writing  activities  on  students' 
levels  of  writing  apprehension  and  writing  achievement — three 
English  teachers  participated  in  the  study.   Each  teacher  had  a 
control  group,  an  experimental  group  1  (Exl),  and  an  experimental 
group  2  (Ex2)  for  nine  intact  groups.   Exl  indicated  short 
writing  activities  with  no  feedback,  and  Ex2  indicated  short 
writing  activities  with  feedback.   High  apprehensive  individuals 
based  on  operational  definitions  in  each  of  the  nine  groups 
served  as  selective  samples  for  additional  analyses.  The 
following  research  hypotheses  were  tested  separately  at  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades: 

HI:   After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences,  there  will  be  no 
significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the  posttest 
writing  apprehension  scores  of  the  control,  Exl,  and  Ex2 
students. 
H2:   After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences,  there  will  be  no 
significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the  posttest 
writing  apprehension  scores  of  the  initially  high 
apprehensive  control,  Exl,  and  Ex2  students. 
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H3:   After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences,  there  will  be  no 
significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the  posttest 
writing  achievement  scores  of  the  control,  Exl ,  and  Ex2 
students . 
H4:   After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences,  there  will  be  no 
significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the  posttest 
writing  achievement  scores  of  the  initially  high 
apprehensive  control,  Exl,  and  Ex2  students. 
Need  for  the  Study 
Recognition  of  nationally  declining  achievement  in  writing 
ability  has  caused  legislators  and  educators  to  have  a  concerted 
interest  in  improving  writing  skills.  The  government,  from 
national  to  state  levels,  has  recognized  the  problem  and  has 
invested  enormous  amounts  of  money  into  combating  deficient 
skills  in  writing.   The  Bay  Area  Writing  Project  (Bay  Area,  1979) 
began  in  1971  as  a  result  of  the  poor  quality  of  writing  by 
students  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.   California 
English  teachers  were  not  alone  in  their  efforts  to  improve  poor 
writing  quality.   By  the  fall  of  1977,  this  regional  attempt  to 
meet  a  local  need  evolved  into  the  National  Writing  Project. 
Excellence  in  writing  is  a  valued  activity:   The  Bay  Area  Writing 
Project  and  the  National  Writing  Project  operated  on  an  annual 
budget  in  excess  of  $650,000.00  (Stahlecker,  1979). 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  establishment 
of  Writing  Skills  Enhancement  programs  in  Florida  (F.A. 
Carpenter,  State  of  Florida  Department  of  Education,  personal 


communication,  April  1,  1986).   The  Jack  Gordon  Writing  Skills 
Act  of  1982  was  established  to  improve  the  writing  competency  of 
Florida's  secondary  school  students  (Barnes,  1986).  These 
programs  are  designed  to  reduce  the  enrollment  in  English  classes 
and  to  provide  high  school  English  teachers  with  more  time  to 
evaluate  papers .  English  teachers  involved  in  the  program  may 
teach  no  more  than  100  students  during  the  day  and  must  have  the 
students  complete  a  graded  writing  activity  at  least  once  a  week. 
Efforts  are  currently  being  made  to  extend  this  program  into  the 
middle  school  years . 

Despite  the  interest,  time,  and  money  invested  in  this 
skill,  writing  proficiency  still  has  not  improved.  Educators  in 
response  to  recent  educational  reports,  such  as  the  Carnegie 
Report  (Boyer,  1983)  and  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  (NAEP),  are  calling  for  renewed  emphasis  on  writing. 
According  to  the  findings  of  the  NAEP,  "the  majority  of  American 
students  cannot  write  prose  that  successfully  informs,  persuades, 
or  entertains,  and  are  writing  no  better  than  their  peers  did  a 
decade  ago"  (Olson,  1986,  p.  6).  Thomson,  the  executive  director 
of  the  NAEP,  stated  that  students  do  not  get  sufficient  practice 
in  writing  (cited  in  Olson,  1986).   Even  when  writing  experiences 
are  provided,  many  students  will  not  do  them. 

The  students  not  practicing  their  writing  skills  are  often 
the  ones  who  need  the  most  help.  Highly  apprehensive  individ- 
uals, for  example,  generally  lack  self-confidence  and  avoid 
writing  situations  whenever  possible  (Donlan,  1986).  Even  when 


they  do  write,  highly  apprehensive  students  are  not  likely  to  be 
receptive  to  instruction  (Smith,  1984). 

Several  researchers  have  suggested  that  prior  negative 
experiences  with  writing  are  generally  the  source  of  the 
development  of  negative  attitudes  toward  writing  (Daly,  1979; 
Harris,  1978;  Rose,  1980).   Students  who  have  never  experienced 
success  with  writing  are  often  discouraged  by  the  initial 
frustrations  and  discomforts  that  are  generally  felt  at  the  onset 
of  a  writing  assignment  and,  hence,  abandon  the  task.  These 
students'  negative  attitudes  interfere  with  their  development  as 
writers  because  they  neither  get  sufficient  practice  with  writing 
nor  do  they  find  the  act  itself  rewarding.   Productive  and 
effective  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to  put  these 
initial  negative  feelings  into  proper  perspective  because,  having 
experienced  success,  they  have  developed  enough  confidence  and 
positive  attitudes  toward  the  act  of  writing. 

Delimitations 

Random  sampling  is  the  preferred  method  of  doing 
experimental  research;  however,  a  quasi-experimental  design,  the 
nonequivalent  control-group  pretest-posttest  design,  was  chosen 
for  this  study  due  to  the  necessity  of  using  intact  school 
classes. 

Three  teachers  from  Fort  Clarke  Middle  School,  Gainesville, 
Florida,  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  study.  These 
teachers — one  sixth  grade,  one  seventh  grade,  and  one  eighth 
grade — each  taught  at  least  three  periods  of  regular  English 
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daily.  Each  teacher  had  a  control  group,  Exl ,  and  Ex2  for  a 
total  of  nine  intact  groups,  three  for  each  middle  school  grade 
level.  Although  the  three  groups  were  nonequivalent  in  terms  of 
writing  apprehension  and  writing  achievement  levels,  every 
attempt  was  made  to  have  the  control  and  experimental  groups  as 
similar  as  possible.   Treatments  were  randomly  assigned  to  two  of 
the  groups:   Exl  indicated  short  writing  activities  with  no 
feedback,  and  Ex2  indicated  short  writing  activities  with 
feedback.  Pretest  and  posttest  data  on  writing  apprehension  and 
writing  achievement  were  collected  by  the  principal  investigator 
using  specific  data  collection  procedures  (see  Appendices  D  &  E). 
The  same  procedures  were  followed  by  each  teacher  at  each  grade 
level;  thus,  the  researcher  controlled  for  teacher  and  grade 
level  differences. 

In  sum,  the  selection  of  the  subject  population  limited  to 
students  enrolled  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  at 
Fort  Clarke  Middle  School  may  appear  to  restrict  the 
generalizability  of  the  study.  However,  Fort  Clarke  Middle 
School  students  were  not  an  exclusive  group  and  represented  a 
balanced  sample  of  middle  school  children  in  the  community.   In 
addition,  because  three  different  teachers  volunteered  for 
participation  in  the  study  and  each  teacher  taught  at  a  different 
grade  level,  this  study  had  representation  from  each  of  the 
middle  school  grades.   It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  findings 
in  this  study  could  be  generalized  to  the  same  type  of 
populations  and  courses  described  herein. 
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Limitations 

In  this  study  limiting  factors  were  history  and  maturation, 
teacher  effects,  mortality,  pretest  effects,  scorer  and  rater 
differences,  and  the  limited  duration  of  the  study. 

The  study  was  limited  to  students  in  preestablished  groups 
of  those  teachers  who  taught  three  periods  of  the  same  English 
class  daily  and  who  were  willing  to  volunteer  as  participants  in 
this  study.   Each  teacher  was  assigned  a  control  group,  an  Exl , 
and  an  Ex2  in  an  effort  to  control  for  teacher  differences. 
History  and  maturation  were  additional  threats  to  internal 
validity  because  one  cannot  be  certain  that  all  groups  were 
exposed  to  the  same  events  and  that  they  had  the  same 
maturational  processes . 

Enthusiasm  for  presentation  of  the  short  writing  activities 
could  not  be  controlled;  some  teachers  characteristically  display 
a  more  positive  attitude  about  them  than  others.  Also,  it  is 
well  known  that  some  teachers  are  better  teachers  than  others; 
this  could  not  be  controlled.   Finally,  teachers  were  instructed 
that  the  short  writing  activities  were  not  to  interfere  with 
their  regular  lesson  plan  for  each  day.   It  is  assumed  that 
regular  writing  instruction  occurred  in  each  of  the  teacher's 
classes,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  experimental  groups 
had  the  addition  of  daily  short  writing  activities. 

Mortality  was  controlled  by  using  only  the  scores  of 
students  who  completed  both  the  pretest  and  posttest  of  the 
dependent  variable  being  measured.   In  addition,  only  the  data 
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from  students  who  completed  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  daily 
short  writing  activities  were  used. 

There  may  have  been  a  pretest  effect  on  the  Daly-Miller 
Writing  Apprehension  Measure  since  all  students  completed  that 
instrument  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  specified  period. 
Students  did  not  know,  however,  that  this  instrument  measured 
their  writing  apprehension.   The  researcher  explained  prior  to 
treatment  that  this  instrument  was  used  to  measure  writing 
enjoyment.   Since  the  control  and  experimental  groups  each 
underwent  the  same  procedure,  the  pretest  effect  should  have  been 
negligible.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  possibility  of  the 
Hawthorne  effect,  the  subjects'  knowledge  that  they  are 
participating  in  an  experiment,  being  a  factor  threatening 
ecological  validity. 

The  posttest  writing  sample  was  controlled  across  conditions 
for  time,  topic,  and  procedure  for  administration.  Only  one 
composition  was  obtained  from  each  student  at  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  study.  A  slightly  modified  version  of  the  Paul 
Diederich  Essay  Rating  Scale  was  used  to  determine  change  in 
writing  ability  from  these  limited  samples.  Each  paper  was  rated 
by  three  professional  holistic  scorers  and  tests  of  interrater 
reliability  were  performed.   Because  of  the  large  number  of 
compositions,  scoring  took  place  on  two  different  days.  The 
scores  of  the  three  raters  were  averaged  in  order  to  provide  a 
single  score  for  each  of  the  two  compositions  written  by  each 
subj  ect . 
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In  order  to  control  for  the  differences  in  providing 
feedback,  for  papers  of  Ex2,  a  parent  volunteer  who  was  a  veteran 
English  teacher,  wrote  the  instructional  comment  and  positive 
statement  for  each  paper  regardless  of  grade  level.  Another 
parent  placed  checkmarks  on  the  top  of  papers  from  Exl ,  and  both 
parents  were  asked  to  keep  a  record  of  those  students  who  wrote  a 
writing  activity  every  day.  Data  for  students  in  either 
experimental  group  who  failed  to  do  at  least  20  of  the  short 
writing  activities  were  not  used. 

The  final  limiting  factor  was  the  length  of  time  allocated 
for  the  study.  A  grading  period,  as  determined  by  the  policies 
of  the  school  which  was  used  in  this  study,  consists  of  six  weeks 
of  instruction.   Six  weeks  comprised  the  time  involved  for  the 
completion  of  the  study. 

Definitions  of  Terms 

A  short  writing  activity  is  a  writing  assignment  (see 
Appendix  A  for  a  complete  list)  that  requires  three  to  five 
minutes  to  complete.  This  writing  task  does  not  call  for  formal 
academic  prose,  requires  little  to  no  evaluation  (or  further 
strain  on  teacher  paperloads),  is  designed  solely  to  enhance 
creativity  and  enjoyment,  and  poses  no  threat  to  the  student. 

Writing  apprehension  refers  to  the  general  anxiety  that 
certain  individuals  might  experience  about  writing  as  determined 
by  the  Daly-Miller  Writing  Apprehension  Measure  (see  Appendix  B). 
Writing  apprehension  is  often  used  synonymously  with  writing  fear 
and  writing  anxiety. 
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High  apprehensive  individuals  are  those  who  score  more  than  . 
one  standard  deviation  below  the  group  mean  on  the  Daly-Miller 
Writing  Apprehension  Measure.   High  apprehensive  individuals  find 
writing  to  be  unrewarding  and/ or  punishing  and  will  avoid  writing 
whenever  possible. 

Moderate  apprehensive  individuals  are  those  who  score  within 
one  standard  deviation  of  the  group  mean  on  the  Daly-Miller 
Writing  Apprehension  Measure.  Moderate  apprehensive  individuals 
have  enough  apprehension  to  be  conscientious  in  their  work  but  do 
not  have  so  much  apprehension  that  it  causes  negative  effects. 

Low  apprehensive  individuals  are  those  who  score  more  than 
one  standard  deviation  above  the  group  mean  on  the  Daly-Miller 
Writing  Apprehension  Measure.  Low  apprehensive  individuals  are 
confident  of  their  writing  abilities  and  often  enjoy  writing. 

Instructional  comments  are  responses  to  ideas  in  writing  and 
are  made  with  the  intention  of  providing  help  to  the  author. 

Writing  achievement  refers  to  a  student's  competence  in 
writing  as  measured  by  the  holistic  scoring  of  compositions. 

Holistic  scoring  is  a  guided  procedure  for  rating  written 
pieces.  The  scoring  occurs  quickly,  impressionistically,  by 
trained  raters .  A  holistic  scoring  guide  which  describes  certain 
desirable  characteristics  of  writing  and  identifies  high,  middle, 
and  low  quality  levels  for  each  feature  is  usually  used.   In  this 
study,  a  slightly  modified  version  of  the  Paul  Diederich  Essay 
Rating  Scale  (see  Appendix  C)  was  used  as  the  scoring  guide.  It 
is  divided  into  two  categories:   (a)  general  merit  which. includes 
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ideas,  organization,  wording,  and  flavor;  and  (b)  mechanics  which 
includes  usage,  sentence  structure,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
abbreviations,  numbers,  spelling,  handwriting,  and  neatness. 

Control  group  refers  to  those  students  who  were  asked  to 
write  a  composition  on  one  of  four  topics  and  to  complete  the 
Daly-Miller  Writing  Apprehension  Measure  at  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  a  six-week  period . 

Experimental  group  1  (Exl)  completed  the  same  tasks  as  the 
control  group,  except  that  these  students  completed  a  short 
writing  activity  every  day  for  a  six-week  period  and  received  no 
feedback. 

Experimental  group  2  (Ex2)  completed  the  same  tasks  as  Exl, 
except  that  these  students  received  daily  feedback  in  the  form  of 
an  appropriate  positive  statement  and  one  instructional  comment 
regardless  of  the  number  of  errors  . 

Summary 

A  review  of  the  related  research  indicates  that  writing 
apprehension  is  a  factor  that  all  teachers  of  composition  must 
address.  While  most  studies  in  the  field  consist  of  college 
subjects,  this  study  dealt  with  younger  subjects.   The  problems 
found  in  older  samples  were  also  present  in  younger  samples. 
Students,  regardless  of  ability  level,  share  some  similar 
characteristics  regarding  the  act  of  writing.  Highly 
apprehensive  individuals  write  less  skillfully  than  their 
counterparts . 
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A  positive  attitude  about  writing  is  a  desirable  charac- 
teristic; therefore,  a  reduction  of  writing  apprehension — a 
negative  attitude — must  occur  before  extremely  anxious  writers 
can  overcome  their  inhibitions  about  writing  and  its  subsequent 
evaluation.  Individuals  who  are  unusually  apprehensive  about 
writing  should,  at  the  very  least,  have  the  opportunity  to  reduce 
their  apprehension.   Smith  (1984)  discussed  the  problems 
addressed  by  this  study  in  the  following  terms : 

Teachers  should  address  themselves  to  reducing  writing 
apprehension.  .  .   This  is  not  to  say,  though,  that  an 
entire  curriculum  should  be  directed  toward  reducing 
apprehension.   First,  some  apprehension  is  necessary  if 
a  writer  is  to  take  the  care  that  produces  an  acceptable 
product.   Second,  not  all  students  suffer  from  apprehen- 
sion. Activities  that  are  designed  to  reduce  or  prevent 
the  problem,  then,  should  also  benefit  students  who  lack 
writing  anxiety.   In  the  best  possible  world,  activities 
that  reduce  apprehension  would  be  pedagogically  sound 
for  other  reasons ,  allowing  teachers  to  reduce  anxiety 
and  develop  skills  at  the  same  time.   (p.  5) 

Concerned  teachers  would  likely  adopt  strategies  that  are 

shown  to  reduce  writing  anxiety,  but  few  researchers  have 

investigated  specific  methods  for  reducing  writing  apprehension. 

Some  apprehension  is  necessary  in  order  for  students  to  be 

conscientious  in  their  work,  even  though  it  has  been  shown  that 

too  much  anxiety  has  negative  effects.   Studies  are  needed  that 

focus  on  reducing  high  apprehension  levels  while  increasing 

writing  proficiency.   The  short  writing  activities  used  in  this 

study  were  intended  to  curb  writing  apprehension  but  were  also 

considered  to  be  beneficial  for  students  who  do  not  suffer  from 

writing  fear. 
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The  four  research  questions  posed  by  this  study  are 
important  for  the  following  reasons:   (a)  If  the  inclusion  of 
daily  short  writing  activities  in  a  teacher's  regular  plan 
decreases  writing  apprehension,  particularly  for  those  students 
who  are  identified  as  highly  apprehensive,  then  students  will, 
perhaps,  become  confident  writers  who  are  more  willing  to 
practice  writing;  and  (b)  if  daily  short  writing  activities 
increase  writing  achievement,  then  it  would  certainly  be  time 
well  spent  and  would  be  easily  implemented  in  classroom 
situations  by  teachers,  particularly  those  who  lack  knowledge 
about  how  to  teach  writing. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
daily  short  writing  activities  on  students'  levels  of  writing 
apprehension  and  writing  achievement  with  special  emphasis  on 
students  who  are  initially  classified  as  high  apprehensives .  The 
review  shows  that  there  is  a  need  for  educators  to  remain  con- 
cerned over  students'  lack  of  writing  proficiency,  writing 
apprehension  is  negatively  correlated  to  writing  achievement,  and 
there  are  many  problems  associated  with  improving  writing  skills. 
Need  for  the  Improvement  of  Writing 

Although  there  is  currently  widespread  attention  being 
placed  on  students'  lack  of  writing  proficiency,  the  situation  is 
not  new.  To  seek  a  better  way  to  teach  writing  to  students  at 
all  levels  has  been  one  of  the  concerns  of  English  educators  for 
a  number  of  years.  Not  until  the  1960s  did  national  attention  to 
students'  lack  of  proficiency  in  writing  become  a  crucial  issue 
with  the  English  teaching  profession.   Steps  were  finally  taken 
by  professional  associations  and  by  the  federal  government  to 
improve  the  situation  (Shugrue,  1968,  p.  xiv). 

Conant  (1959)  recommended  that  "the  time  devoted  to  English 
composition  during  the  [high  school  student's]  four  years  should 
occupy  about  half  of  the  total  time  devoted  to  the  study  of 
English"  (p.  50).   In  1961,  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
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English  (NCTE),  in  its  report  on  the  status  of  English  teaching 
identified  seven  important  goals  to  be  implemented  on  a  national 
level  if  the  teaching  of  English  was  to  be  improved;  the  need  to 
focus  instruction  on  language,  literature,  and  composition  was  at 
the  top  of  the  list  (p.  3).  Ten  years  later,  the  problem  still 
had  not  been  resolved.  The  Bay  Area  Writing  Project  began  in 
1971  as  a  result  of  the  concern  about  the  poor  quality  of  writing 
being  produced  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  (Bay 
Area,  1979).  By  the  fall  of  1979,  16  sites  in  California  and  52 
additional  sites  across  the  nation  joined  together  to  form  the 
National  Writing  Project  (Bay  Area,  1979,  p.  3).  The  nation  was 
involved  in  addressing  the  need  for  its  people  to  be  able  to 
communicate  effectively. 

The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  began 
collecting  data  in  1969  from  representative  samples  of  primary, 
middle,  secondary,  and  post-secondary  students  in  order  to  report 
student  performance  in  reading,  writing,  and  other  academic 
subjects  (Johnson,  1975).  The  NAEP  does  not  impose  a  national 
standard  of  competency.  The  general  plan  is  to  repeat  the 
assessment  of  each  learning  area  every  four  or  five  years  on  a 
national  scale  in  order  to  determine  the  current  status  of 
student  abilities  and  to  measure  changes  from  prior  assessments. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  not  been  much  improvement  in  the  last 
decade  (Olson,  1986). 

There  is  not  much  change  in  the  1984  assessment  as  compared 
to  the  1974  assessment.  The  1974  findings  of  the  NAEP  indicated 
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the  general  level  of  writing  skills  was  not  very  high  (Johnson, 
1975).  The  9-year-olds  had  limited  skill  in  sentence  construc- 
tion, limited  vocabularies,  and  displayed  an  inability  to 
understand  the  conventions  of  writing.   The  13-year-olds  were 
either  unable  to  understand  the  conventions  of  writing  or  were 
unable  to  develop  an  idea.  About  half  of  the  17-year-olds  had 
some  command  of  the  basics  but  did  not  go  much  beyond  this  level. 
They  wrote  by  using  simple  sentences,  common  words,  and  simple 
ideas  (Johnson,  1975,  pp.  57-59).  According  to  findings  of  the 
1984  assessment  of  the  NAEP,  "the  majority  of  American  students 
cannot  write  prose  that  successfully  informs,  persuades,  or 
entertains,  and  are  writing  no  better  than  their  peers  did  a 
decade  ago"  (Olson,  1986,  p.  1).  Mr.  Lapointe ,  an  employee  of 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)  which  administers  the 
national  assessments,  noted  that  the  study  revealed  a  relation- 
ship between  student  performance  and  teacher  behavior: 

About  75%  of  students  say  their  teachers  correct  their 
papers  for  spelling  and  grammar.  .  .  [It  is  interesting 
to  note  that]  'youngsters  perform  well  in  spelling  and 
grammar.'  Fewer  than  one  out  of  three  students, 
however,  say  their  teachers  discuss  'the  quality  of 
their  ideas'  with  them  and  ask  them  to  rewrite  passages 
to  make  the  writing  clearer.  As  a  result,  'less  than 
one-third  of  the  students  do  well  in  that  area.'  (cited 
in  Rodman,  1986,  p.  4) 

The  majority  of  the  9-,  13-,  and  17-year-olds  could  not  write  an 

"adequate"  piece  of  informative  prose,  an  "adequate"  imaginative 

description,  nor  an  "adequate"  persuasive  letter  (Olson,  1986,  p. 

39). 
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Scott  D.  Thomson,  the  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  stated  that  there  are 
two  main  reasons  why  students  do  not  get  sufficient  practice  in 
writing.   First,  there  are  too  many  students  for  English  teachers 
to  handle  the  paper  load;  and  second,  most  English  teachers  are 
literature  majors  and  lack  sufficient  preparation  for  teaching 
composition  (cited  in  Olson,  1986,  p.  39). 

Problems  Related  to  Improving  Students"  Writing  Skills 
The  Paper  Load 

Two  reasons  were  suggested  by  Thomson  of  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  as  to  why  students  do 
not  get  sufficient  practice  time  in  writing:   there  are  too  many 
papers  for  teachers  to  handle  the  paperload  adequately,  and 
English  teachers  are  not  current  about  research  in  writing  (cited 
in  Olson,  1986).  According  to  a  study  by  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  (cited  in  Barnes,  1986),  English  teachers 
spend  an  average  of  8.6  minutes  per  paper  evaluating  writing 
assignments  which  average  250  words.  For  an  English  teacher  who 
teaches  five  classes  of  30  students  this  would  average  21.5  hours 
per  week  just  to  evaluate  one  250  word  composition.  The  conclu- 
sions are  obvious:   Either  English  teachers  need  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  writing  assignment  and/or  modify  their  evaluation 
procedures,  or  each  state  needs  to  reduce  the  number  of  students 
in  English  classes. 

Florida  has  implemented  a  program  to  give  English  teachers  a 
reasonable  number  of  students  to  teach  per  day  in  response  to  the 
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paperload  problem.  On  July  1,  1981,  six  million  dollars  were 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  writing  enhancement  program 
for  students  in  grades  10,  11,  and  12  in  the  state  of  Florida 
(Barnes,  1986).  This  writing  skills  program,  the  Jack  Gordon 
Writing  Skills  Act  of  1982,  represents  the  first  attempt  by  any 
state  to  implement  a  state-wide  program  to  reduce  classroom 
teaching  loads  for  writing  teachers.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
state  funding,  school  districts  had  to  make  the  following 
changes:   Reduce  the  language  arts  class  sizes  to  no  more  than  25 
students  per  class,  reduce  the  daily  student  loads  of  teachers  of 
such  classes  to  no  more  than  100  students  per  day,  and  require 
students  in  these  classes  to  produce  one  written  product  each 
week  that  class  is  in  session.  It  is  little  surprise  that 
reactions  to  the  program  have  been  positive,  particularly  by 
English  teachers .  The  state  has  contributed  increasing  amounts 
of  monies  to  the  program  each  year.   Over  30  million  dollars  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  continuation  of  the  program  for  this 
year,  but  no  research  has  yet  been  conducted  to  evaluate  its 
effectiveness  (F.A.  Carpenter,  personal  communication,  April  1, 
1986). 

In  a  report  prepared  by  Barnes  (1986),  several  limitations 
of  the  program  are  listed: 

1 .  Additional  teaching  activities  and  alternative  teaching 
strategies  are  required  to  do  a  better  job  working  with 
students  on  their  writing  skills. 

2.  Many  English  teachers  lack  knowledge  about  recent 
research  in  writing. 
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3.  The  program  provides  no  funds  for  inservice  education 
of  such  teachers . 

4.  Writing  is  essentially  a  recursive  process,  rather  than 
a  set  of  sequentially  learned  skills.  In  order  for 
students  to  develop  into  'good  writers'  before  the  end 
of  high  school,  intensive  instruction  should  begin  long 
before  the  10th  grade,  and  writing  should  be  taught  as 
a  process  rather  than  as  a  set  of  isolated  skills. 

5.  To  date,  funding  for  the  program  has  been  limited  to 
grades  10-12.  (p.  A) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Barnes's  second  limitation,  "many 
English  teachers  lack  knowledge  about  recent  research  in 
writing,"  is  in  accord  with  Thomson's  (NAEP)  observation  about 
teachers .  The  NAEP  acknowledged  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
emphasis  on  improving  writing  instruction  at  the  state  and  local 
levels,  but  it  is  still  far  from  enough.  Mr.  Lapointe  commented: 
"I  don't  think  anyone  has  the  answers  on  how  to  teach  writing 
effectively.  If  this  can  start  the  debate,  if  this  can  fuel 
that,  then  I  think  we've  served  a  purpose"  (cited  in  Olson,  1986, 
p.  39). 
Teachers'  Belief  in  Grammar  as  Writing  Instruction 

Many  English  teachers  have  literature  backgrounds,  have 
insufficient  knowledge  regarding  the  composing  process ,  and  do 
not  keep  abreast  of  recent  research  in  writing.  "That  an 
understanding  of  grammar  is  related  to  the  development  of  skill 
in  .  .  .  writing  has  been  one  of  the  most  consistently  held 
beliefs  in  the  history  of  education,  originating  in  the  philo- 
sophical and  educational  theories  of  the  Greeks"  (Meckel,  1963, 
p.  974).  For  the  most  part,  however,  past  research  has  shown 
that  the  traditional  grammar  approach  is  ineffective,  and  in  some 
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cases  negative,  in  improving  the  writing  performance  of  students 
(Braddock,  1969;  Elley,  Barham,  Lamb,  &  Wyllie  1976;  Harris, 
1962;  Sherwin,  1969).  Despite  the  absence  of  research  to  support 
grammar  instruction,  many  teachers  and  the  general  public 
continue  to  believe  that  it  is  essential  for  students  to  learn 
grammar  if  they  are  ever  going  to  write  well  (Western,  1978). 

Smith  (1948),  Maize  (1952),  Robinson  (1960),  and  Harris 
(1962),  although  using  different  tests  of  the  grammar-composition 
issue,  all  concluded  that  "the  study  of  formal  grammar  contrib- 
utes little  to  students'  skill  in  writing"   (Sherwin,  1969,  p. 
134).  The  Harris  (1962)  and  Elley  et  al.  (1976)  studies  are 
"representative  of  the  best  kind  of  thoroughly  designed  educa- 
tional research  .  .  .  and  should  be  included  in  every  discussion 
of  the  effects  of  grammar  study"  (Petrosky,  1977,  p.  86).  The 
Harris  study  (1962)  focused  on  the  effects  of  traditional  grammar 
instruction  vs.  no  grammar  instruction.   The  Elley,  Barham,  Lamb, 
and  Wyllie  study  (1976)  focused  on  the  effects  of  traditional 
grammar  instruction,  transformational  grammar  instruction,  and 
instruction  that  emphasized  reading  and  writing.  There  are 
several  different  definitions  available  for  what  constitutes 
"grammar"  instruction  and  what  constitutes  an  "emphasis  on 
reading  and  writing."  The  following  are  the  definitions  used  in 
the  Harris  and/or  Elley  studies  (Petrosky,  1977): 

Traditional  grammar  instruction  generally  includes  the 
study  of  subjects,  objects,  predicates,  complements, 
parts  of  speech,  inflections,  phrases,  clauses, 
compound  sentences,  etc.,  with  emphasis  on  analysis  of 
sentences  and  application  of  grammar  terminology. 
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Transformational  grammar  instruction  emphasizes 
analysis  of  sentences  in  order  to  discover  and  apply 
grammatical  rules . 

The  reading  and  writing  students  spent  about  40%  of 
their  time  on  free  reading  of  books,  40%  on  reading 
class  sets  [of  books]  with  a  few  formal  assignments, 
and  20%  of  their  time  in  creative  writing,   (pp.  86-87) 

Harris  (cited  in  Petrosky,  1977)  compared  the  essays  written 
by  high  school  students  who  studied  traditional  grammar  with 
students  who  received  no  grammar  instruction.  The  essays  were 
analyzed  by  using  objective  criteria  for  number  of  errors  and 
sentence  complexity.  After  two  years,  the  results  showed  that 
the  students  who  studied  traditional  grammar  performed 
significantly  worse  in  their  essays  than  those  students  who  had 
not  studied  grammar .  The  non-grammar  students  had  fewer  errors 
in  their  writing  and  also  exhibited  more  sentence  complexity  than 
their  counterparts  who  received  formal  grammar  instruction.  The 
students  who  studied  grammar  did  master  terminology  and  the 
application  of  grammatical  analysis  to  sentences,  but  "these 
abilities  do  not  effect  the  students'  actual  writing"  (p.  87). 

Elley  et  al.  (1976)  studied  students'  growth  in  reading 
comprehension,  sentence  structure,  essay  writing  skills, 
spelling,  vocabulary,  literature,  and  attitudes  over  a  three-year 
period.  No  significant  differences  were  noted  on  any  of  the 
variables  after  the  first  year,  except  that  "the  TG  [trans- 
formational grammar]  students  liked  writing  less  than  the  other 
groups"  (p.  12).  After  the  second  year  assessment,  "the  TG 
[transformational  grammar]  groups  found  English  more  difficult 
than  the  other  groups,  and  stated  they  read  less  than  they  used 
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to"  (p.  13).  The  third  year  analysis  showed  that  both  the 
traditional  and  transformational  grammar  groups  scored  better 
when  correcting  errors  in  short  sentences  on  the  English  Usage 
Test  than  those  students  in  the  reading  and  writing  groups,  but 
their  advantage  was  minimal  and  limited  to  "rather  trivial 
mechanical  faults,  and  not  to  sensitivity  to  sentence  structure" 
(p.  15).   It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  terms  of  attitude  on 
a  Semantic  Differential  Scale,  both  grammar  groups  expressed 
strong  negative  attitudes  toward  their  English  classes  while  the 
reading  and  writing  group  responded  positively  toward  their 
English  classes.  The  conclusion  of  this  study  was  "that  English 
grammar,  whether  traditional  or  transformational,  has  virtually 
no  influence  on  the  language  growth  of  typical  secondary 
students"  (p.  18). 

It  is  evident  from  the  review  of  the  literature  "that 
teaching  grammar,  old-fashioned  or  new-fangled,  has  no  effect  on 
the  [writing]  skills  (Moffett,  1983,  p.  4).  The  statement  made 
by  Braddock  in  1969  still  holds  true  today:   "Almost  no 
researcher  has  discovered  any  more  correlation  between  knowledge 
of  traditional  grammar  and  quality  of  composition  than  can  be 
found,  for  example,  between  grammar  and  geography"  (p.  447).  The 
study  of  grammar,  while  there  is  no  empirical  evidence  to  justify 
its  teaching,  is  still  taught  in  the  belief  that  it  helps 
students  with  their  writing.  The  teaching  of  grammar  continues 
despite  the  negative  results  reported  by  studies  and  "some 
teachers  honestly  believe  that  children  are  incapable  of  writing 
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sentences  whose  forms  they  cannot  describe"  (Western,  1978,  p. 

287).   Petrosky  (1977)  voiced  concern  over  the  time  devoted  to 

grammar  instruction  because  "this  means  time  [is]  taken  away  from 

reading  and  writing"  which  is  time  that  could  otherwise  be  spent 

on  actual  composition  practice  (p.  88). 

Frequency  in  Writing 

Applebee  (1981),  in  a  report  of  writing  in  secondary 

schools,  made  the  recommendation  that  teachers  should  increase 

the  frequency  of  writing  for  students .  The  basic  assumption  is 

that  one  learns  to  write  by  writing,  not  by  learning  about 

writing.  Learning  about  something  and  learning  how  to  do 

something  are  very  different.  Western  (1978)  made  this  poignant 

distinction  between  grammatical  knowledge  (knowing  that)  and  the 

skillful  use  of  language  (knowing  how): 

To  people  who  accept  the  distinction  between  knowing 
how  and  knowing  that,  it  is,  again,  not  at  all 
astonishing  that  teaching  about  grammar  has  not  proved 
to  be  a  good  way  to  teach  students  how  to  write  well. 
What  is  astonishing  is  that  anybody  should  think  it 
would  be.   Similar  assumptions  are  not  often  made  about 
the  learning  of  other  skills.  Nobody  learns  how  to  ski 
by  learning  that  the  relevant  laws  of  statics  and 
dynamics  are  such  and  such.  The  thing  to  do  is  get  out 
on  the  slopes  and  practice  doing  what  good  skiers  do. 
Guided  practice  is  generally  more  effective  than 
unguided,  and  the  guidance  will  be  informed  to  some 
extent  by  the  instructor's  knowing-that  knowledge.  But 
not  even  the  instructor  needs  a  physicist's  knowledge, 
and  we  quickly  would  mark  him  a  fraud  if  he  insisted 
that  his  students  become  physicists  in  order  to  get 
ready  to  ski.  (p.  287) 

Children  are  continuously  learning  about  language  and  are 

seldom  put  in  a  position  of  creating  it.   Creative  writing 

activities  are  scarce  in  most  classrooms,  even  English  classes 
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where  one  would  think — and  rightly  so — they  would  belong.  Over 

and  over  again,  noted  educators  tell  us  that  writing  cannot  be 

taught  theoretically,  in  the  abstract.  Writing  must  be 

experienced  in  order  to  be  learned;  in  order  to  learn  how  to 

write,  one  must  write.   The  student  needs  to  write  every  day.  As 

Murray  (1982)  expouses,  "'nulla  dies  sine  linea,'  never  a  day 

without  a  line"  which  has  been  the  motto  of  several  respected 

writers  (p.  30). 

Atwater  (1981),  a  professional  writer,  recalls  why  "Daily 

Themes"  was  the  most  valuable  course  he  took  in  college: 

Every  day,  five  days  a  week,  we  had  to  turn  out  a  page 
on  something,  and  it  could  be  nearly  anything.  The 
point  was  we  wrote  ...  and  it  [the  daily  writing]  did 
a  lot  to  help  us  learn  how  to  write,  (p.  6) 

Another  benefit  to  writing  regularly,  particularly  short  10- 

minute  exercises,  is  that  it  aids  in  learning  "to  organize  ... 

thoughts  quickly  and  succinctly  on  paper;"  an  activity  that  is 

required  throughout  life  (Atwater,  1981,  p.  6). 

A  number  of  studies,  at  the  secondary  and  college  level, 

have  focused  on  the  frequency  of  writing  assignments.  Maize 

(1953)  reported  research  findings  which  support  the  hypothesis 

that  "the  only  way  to  learn  to  write  is  to  write."  In  his  study, 

he  divided  the  lower  quarter  of  freshman  students,  those  who  had 

an  average  IQ  of  99  and  a  10th  grade  reading  level ,  into  a 

control  and  an  experimental  group.   Students  in  the  control  group 

were  taught  by  the  grammar  workbook  drill  method,  and  students  in 

the  experimental  group  were  taught  by  a  writing  laboratory 

method.   Students  in  the  control  group  wrote  a  theme  a  week  for 
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14  weeks  for  a  total  of  14  themes;  whereas,  students  in  the 
experimental  group  wrote  a  theme  a  day  for  a  total  of  42  themes. 

Maize  (1953)  offered  this  conclusion,  "the  experimental 
class  showed  overwhelming  evidence  of  superiority  over  the 
control  group  in  language  used  by  the  end  of  the  semester"  (p. 
335).   He  based  that  conclusion  on  the  comparison  of  the 
equivalent  forms  A  and  B,  Test  III  of  the  Rinsland-Beck  Natural 
Test  of  English  Usage  which  was  administered  before  and  after 
instruction.  Based  on  the  limitations  of  the  test  used  and  the 
fact  that  its  emphasis  is  on  usage  and  not  on  ability  to 
communicate  a  message  effectively,  one  can  hardly  conclude  that 
by  writing  more  one  will  show  "overwhelming  evidence  of 
superiority"  in  writing  ability.  Using  an  objective  means  of 
evaluating  a  subjective  task  poses  a  problem  for  all  researchers, 

Christensen  (1965)  designed  a  study  to  test  the  belief  that 
the  act  of  writing  teaches  one  to  write.   One  group  of  students 
read  prose  selections  from  a  college  freshman  reader  and  wrote  8 
themes,  while  the  other  group  of  students  did  not  read  prose 
selections  but  wrote  24  themes .  After  comparing  the  results  of 
pre-  and  postthemes,  Christensen  found  that  both  groups  made  a 
statistically  significant  improvement  in  writing;  however,  "both 
groups  improved  approximately  to  the  same  extent,  and  any  small 
differences  between  them  were  not  statistically  significant" 
(cited  in  Sherwin,  1969,  p.  165).   In  this  study,  having  one 
group  write  three  times  as  many  themes  as  another  group  did  not 
result  in  better  writing  when  comparing  the  two  groups. 
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Hunting  (1967)  reviewed  five  studies  related  to  writing 
frequency  and  concluded  that  frequency  in  writing  does  not 
necessarily  improve  writing  ability.  Before  a  reasonably  valid 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  about  the  efficacy  of  writing  practice  on 
students'  proficiency  in  writing,  more  research  needs  to  be  done 
on  how  much  practice  is  needed,  what  kind  of  practice  is  best, 
what  kind  of  evaluation  techniques  should  be  used,  what  effect 
does  frequency  have  on  writing  attitude,  and  what  constitutes 
improvement  in  writing.  In  arriving  at  answers  to  these 
questions,  it  is  hoped  that  teachers  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
deeper  reasons  why  one  writes — to  express,  to  create  meaning,  to 
communicate. 

Smith  (1983)  reminded  composition  teachers  that  writing  is 

not  for  exposing  ignorance  and  destroying  sensitivity  in  order  to 

assess  ability,  but,  rather,  the  purpose  of  writing  is  for 

discovery.  He  provided  this  "short  and  incomplete"  list  of 

writing  purposes: 

Writing  is  for  stories  to  be  read,  books  to  be 
published,  poems  to  be  recited,  plays  to  be  acted, 
songs  to  be  sung,  newspapers  to  be  shared,  letters  to 
be  mailed,  jokes  to  be  told,  notes  to  be  passed,  cards 
to  be  sent,  cartons  to  be  labelled,  instructions  to  be 
followed,  designs  to  be  made,  recipes  to  be  cooked, 
messages  to  be  exchanged,  programs  to  be  organized, 
excursions  to  be  planned,  catalogs  to  be  compared, 
entertainment  guides  to  be  consulted,  memos  to  be 
circulated,  announcements  to  be  posted,  bills  to  be 
collected,  posters  to  be  displayed,  cribs  to  be  hidden, 
and  diaries  to  be  concealed,   (p.  566) 

Writing  does  not  need  to  be  limited  to  the  production  of  "five- 
paragraph  themes"  written  by  the  talented  few  who  know  how  to 
satisfy  the  teacher.   "Writing  is  learned  by  doing  it  and  sharing 
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it  with  real  audiences,"  said  Parker  (1979),  "not  by  studying  and 
applying  abstract  rhetorical  principles  in  exercises  which  the 
teacher  alone  will  read  and  judge"  (p.  36).  How  often  one 
writes,  in  effect  how  well  one  writes,  will  be  determined  by  how 
motivated  and  confident  a  student  is  to  say  something. 

Writing  Apprehension 
The  Development  of  the  Construct 

The  term  "writing  apprehension"  was  coined  by  Daly  and 
Miller  (1975a)  to  describe  an  individual's  tendency  to  respond 
favorably  or  unfavorably  toward  writing  situations  in  order  to 
provide  empirical  evidence  on  an  attitude  that  affects  writing 
behavior.  The  impetus  for  their  research  was  based  on  studies 
done  on  communication  apprehension  which  "is  a  pervasive  anxiety 
trait  that  seriously  affects  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion" (Daly  &  Miller,  1975a,  p.  243) .  /Prior  communication 
studies  have  shown  that  high  apprehensives  tend  to  be  less 
inclined  to  achieve  (Giffin  &  Gilham,  1971),  tend  to  choose 
occupations  they  perceive  to  need  little  communication  (Daly  & 
McCroskey,  1975),  and  tend  to  have  lower  self  concepts  (McCroskey 
&  Daly,  1974)  than  others  (cited  in  Daly  &  Miller,  1975a,  p. 
243). 

Specifically,  some  people  appear  unusually  fearful  and 
hesitant  about  writing  and  avoid  writing  situations  whenever 
possible.  "In  classroom  situations,"  said  Daly  and  Miller 
(1975a),  "they  will  be  the  individuals  who  consistently  fail  to 
turn  in  compositions,  who  do  not  attend  class  when  writing  is 
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required,  and  who  seldom  enroll  voluntarily  in  courses  where 
writing  is  known  to  be  demanded"  (p.  244).   In  an  effort  to 
identify  highly  apprehensive  individuals,  Daly  and  Miller 
(1975a),  developed  an  empirically  based  standardized  self-report 
instrument  to  measure  an  individual's  level  of  writing 
apprehension  on  an  interval  scale. 

The  original  measure  consisted  of  63  items  which  were 
modeled  after  previous  research  on  communication  apprehension  but 
were  constructed  so  that  each  item  dealt  with  some  form  of 
apprehension  about  writing.   The  items  dealt  with  respondents' 
perceptions  regarding  their  anxiety  about  writing  and  included 
statements  about  their  beliefs,  likes  and  dislikes,  and  their 
attitudes  about  evaluations  made  by  self,  peers,  teachers,  and 
professionals.   These  items  were  set  into  a  Likert  scale  format 
with  five  possible  choices  from  strongly  agree  to  strongly 
disagree.  The  calculation  of  choices  produces  a  single  score 
which  is  used  to  determine  an  individual's  location  on  a  bipolar 
affective  dimension.   Response  bias  was  controlled  by  randomizing 
the  valences  of  the  items  .  All  items  with  factor  "loadings  above 
.60  were  selected  to  compose  the  initial  instrument  [because] 
these  26  items  accounted  for  46%  of  the  total  variance"  (Daly  & 
Miller,  1975a,  p.  245).  The  obtained  reliability  of  the  measure 
was  .940,  the  test-retest  reliability  for  over  a  week  was  .923, 
and  the  mean  score  was  79.28  with  a  standard  deviation  of  18.86 
(Daly  &  Miller,  1975a).   Studies  lasting  over  three  months  have 
produced  test-retest  coefficients  greater  than  .80  (Daly,  1985). 
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The  Predictive  Validity  of  the  Writing  Apprehension  Measure 

Following  the  development  of  the  Writing  Apprehension 
Measure,  Daly  attempted  to  provide  some  evidence  for  the 
predictive  validity  of  the  instrument  by  examining  some  of  the 
effects  of  writing  apprehension.   In  subsequent  studies,  Daly 
looked  at  the  interrelationship  between  writing  apprehension  and 
various  other  measures  such  as  message  intensity  (Daly  &  Miller, 
1975b);  SAT  scores,  success  expectation,  willingness  to  take 
advanced  courses,  and  sex  differences  (Daly  &  Miller,  1975c); 
occupational  choice  (Daly  &  Shamo,  1976);  message  encoding  (Daly, 
1977);  writing  competency  (Daly,  1978);  academic  decisions  (Daly 
&  Shamo,  1978);  teachers  role  expectancies  of  the  apprehensive 
writer  (Daly,  1979);  and  self-esteem  and  personality  (Daly  & 
Wilson,  1980).   In  sum,  Daly  found  that  highly  apprehensive 
individuals  wrote  less  intense  messages,  did  not  expect  to 
succeed  in  writing  courses ,  chose  occupations  and  classes  that 
require  little  or  no  writing,  and  perceived  their  past 
experiences  with  writing  as  negative.   Teachers  have  signifi- 
cantly better  expectancies  for  high  apprehensive  males  and  low 
apprehensive  females;  teachers  expect  that  males  do  not  enjoy 
writing  but  females  do.  The  correlation  between  the  Writing 
Apprehension  Measure,  which  deals  with  attitudinal  variables,  and 
the  SAT-verbal  test,  which  deals  with  aptitude  variables,  was 
low.   Low  apprehensives ,  on  the  other  hand,  are  confident  in 
their  writing  abilities,  are  often  enrolled  in  advanced  composi- 
tion classes,  do  not  mind  writing,  and  often  enjoy  it. 
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Other  researchers  have  also  studied  writing  apprehension. 
Claypool  (1980)  found  a  significant  negative  correlation  between 
a  teacher's  level  of  apprehension  and  number  of  writing  assign- 
ments made.  Highly  apprehensive  high  school  teachers  assigned  an 
average  of  7  writing  assignments  per  year  compared  to  19.9  made 
by  low  apprehensive  teachers.  Gere,  Schuessler,  and  Abbott 
(1984)  found  a  positive  relationship  between  a  teacher's 
apprehension  and  concern  "that  students  use  standard  English" 
(cited  in  Daly,  1985,  p.  53).   This  finding  is  interesting  when 
compared  with  Rose's  (1980)  suggestion  that  "blocked"  writers 
have  a  problem  with  rule  rigidity,  Newkirk's  (1979)  observation 
that  "perfectionism"  makes  students  fearful  of  writing,  and 
Holbrook's  (cited  in  Emig,  1983)  comment  that  teachers' 
overemphasis  on  conventions  makes  children  become  non-writers. 
It  is  possible  that  highly  apprehensive  teachers  tend  to  transfer 
their  feelings  of  apprehension  onto  their  students  by  doing  those 
same  kind  of  "conventions"  that  made  them  apprehensive  in  the 
first  place.  Unfortunately,  little  causal  research  has  been  done 
on  teacher  behaviors  and  writing  apprehension. 
Writing  Apprehension  as  it  Relates  to  Writing  Achievement 

In  terms  of  writing  and  writing  related  skills,  several 
studies  have  shown  that  apprehension  is  associated  with  actual 
writing  performance.   Poor  skill  development  was  the  most  common 
explanation  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  writing 
apprehension  in  a  large  survey  of  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  (Daly,  1979).  When  using  quantitative  measures,  high 
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apprehensives  write  compositions  with  fewer  words,  convey  less 
information,  use  less  qualification,  use  lower  levels  of  language 
intensity,  and  have  less  command  over  matters  of  usage  and 
written  conventions  when  compared  with  low  apprehensives  (Book, 
1976;  Daly,  1977;  Daly  &  Miller,  1975c;  Faigley,  Daly,  &  Witte, 
1981;  Garcia,  1977;  Reed,  Vandett,  &  Burton,  1983).  When  using 
qualitative  measures,  messages  written  by  high  apprehensives  are 
rated  significantly  lower  in  quality  than  those  written  by  low 
apprehensives  (Book,  1976;  Daly,  1977;  Daly  &  Miller,  1975c). 
None  of  these  studies  suggest  causality:   Writing  apprehension 
does  not  necessarily  cause  poor  writing  nor  does  poor  writing 
necessarily  cause  writing  apprehension.  The  relationship  is 
likely  a  bidirectional  effect  with  each  affecting  the  other. 

Daly  (1978)  conducted  research  in  order  to  detect  the  actual 
skill  or  competency  differences  that  exist  between  high  and  low 
apprehensive  writers.  Over  3,000  undergraduates  enrolled  in  a 
basic  composition  course  responded  to  both  the  Writing 
Apprehension  Measure  and  a  68-item,  multiple-choice  test  of 
writing  competency  (skill).  The  multiple-choice  test  assessed 
students'  knowledge  about  mechanics  and  grammar  and  included 
items  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  properly  use  punctuation, 
capitalization,  case,  adjectives  and  adverbs,  diction, 
subordination,  and  parallelism  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
recognize  misspelled  words,  sentence  fragments,  agreement,  faulty 
references  or  pronouns,  and  misplaced  parts. 
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Daly  found,  as  he  hypothesized,  that  high  apprehensives  did 

not  perform  as  well  on  a  test  of  writing  skills  as  low 

apprehensives.   In  every  case,  the  direction  of  means  favored  the 

low  apprehension  group.  Although  Daly's  hypothesis  was 

confirmed,  he  offered  some  important  "cautions"  regarding  the 

study: 

First,  the  term  "competency"  or  "skill"  is  used  in  a 
very  limited  sense  throughout  this  report .  Many  of  the 
most  important  competencies  and  skills  which  contribute 
to  writing  (e.g.,  the  ideas)  are  not,  and  indeed 
probably  could  not,  be  assessed  through  an  objective 
testing  procedure.  The  present  research  is  restricted 
to  the  relatively  clear-cut  "rights  and  wrongs"  of 
composition.   Second,  a  variety  of  other  techniques 
used  to  assess  writing  skills  need  to  be  related  to 
writing  apprehension  prior  to  positing  any  firm 
knowledge  claims.  Essay  tests,  different  standardized 
tests ,  and  teacher  evaluations  are  all  important  in 
gaining  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  potentially 
intricate  relationships  between  performance  and 
apprehension.  Finally,  the  relative  roles  of  writing 
apprehension  and  writing  aptitude  in  determining  a 
student's  actual  writing  performance  need  to  be 
carefully  probed.  Just  how  important  each  is  to 
overall  writing  success  is  not  known,  (pp.  13-14) 

Faigley,  Daly,  and  Witte  (1981)  examined  the  effect  of 
apprehension  on  writing  competency  and  writing  performance  of  110 
undergraduates.  Differences  were  noted  at  .07  or  less  in  favor 
of  the  low  apprehensives,  in  all  but  two  measures  (sentence 
patterns  and  paragraph  patterns  subtests),  on  their  performances 
on  a  number  of  standardized  measures  of  writing  competency:   the 
Test  Of  Standard  Written  English,  the  English  Composition  Test, 
The  SAT  verbal  test  and  vocabulary  subtest,  and  the  language 
mechanics  and  paragraph  comprehension  sections  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Reading  Test. 
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In  terms  of  writing  performance,  high  apprehensives  wrote 
significantly  shorter  narrative-descriptive  essays  which  were 
"less  syntactically  'mature'  or  'fluent'  than  their  low 
apprehensive  counterparts"  (Faigley,  Daly,  &  Witte,  1981,  p.  19). 
There  was  no  effect  for  apprehension  in  argumentative  essays. 
They  concluded  that  highly  apprehensive  individuals  have  less 
command  over  usage  and  writing  conventions  and  are  unable  to 
develop  ideas  as  well  as  low  apprehensive  individuals. 
Changing  Writing  Apprehension 

Some  researchers  have  focused  on  the  modification  of  writing 
apprehension  with  the  assumption  that  a  positive  attitude  about 
writing  is  a  desirable  characteristic,  and  highly  apprehensive 
individuals  should  be  helped  to  lose  some  of  their  anxiety  about 
writing.  High  apprehensives  avoid  writing  whenever  possible. 
Even  students  with  some  degree  of  writing  skills  will  not  further 
those  skills  unless  they  practice  them.  Treatment  methodologies 
for  helping  apprehensive  writers  generally  takes  two  forms:  one 
examines  the  effect  of  educational  programs,  such  as  a  particular 
composition  course,  on  writing  apprehension  and  the  other 
"identifies  and  tests  various  therapeutic  strategies  aimed  at 
alleviating  writing  apprehehension"  (Daly,  1985,  p.  64). 

Fox  (1980)  developed  a  "treatment"  to  reduce  writing 
apprehension.  He  investigated  the  effects  two  methods  of  writing 
instruction  had  on  writing  apprehension  and  writing  quality.   One 
method  of  instruction  was  set  up  into  a  workshop  format  where 
there  was  free  writing,  structured  peer  group  responses  to 
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writing,  language  problem  solving  exercises,  and  two 
instructor-student  conferences.   The  second  method  of  instruction 
was  more  conventional.   Students  were  lectured  to  about  writing, 
participated  in  discussions  and  question-answer  periods  about 
writing,  did  structured  writing  exercises,  and  were  exclusively 
evaluated  by  the  instructor.   Both  groups  showed  a  significant 
decrease  in  writing  apprehension;  however,  Fox  found  that  the 
student-centered  workshop  approach  reduced  apprehension 
significantly  more  than  the  traditional  instructor-centered 
approach  did.  No  significant  differences  were  noted  in  terms  of 
writing  quality  for  either  group. 

Thompson  (1979)  in  a  study  of  freshman  writers  found  that 
her  language  study  approach  not  only  decreased  writing 
apprehension  but  improved  writing  ability  as  well.   The  language 
study  approach  included  discussions  of  procrastination,  standard 
English  and  dialects,  the  history  and  formation  of  language,  and 
the  connection  between  writing  and  thinking .   She  ended  her  study 
by  encouraging  teachers  to  teach  students  about  "invention"  and 
to  dispel  any  notions  that  writing  is  an  obscure  process. 
Thompson  suggested  that  if  students  discover  their  own  "personal 
writing  rhythm"  then  they  will  be  less  apprehensive  about 
writing. 

Pfeifer  (1981)  studied  the  effects  of  peer  evaluation  and 
personality  on  writing  anxiety  and  writing  performance  in  college 
freshmen.  Peer  evaluation  had  no  significant  effect  on  either 
writing  anxiety  or  writing  performance,  and  students  with 
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identical  apprehension  levels  did  not  necessarily  produce  the 

same  quality  of  writing.   She  attributed  the  last  finding  to 

personality  differences.  Reducing  writing  anxiety,  Pfeifer 

concluded,  does  not  necessariy  improve  writing  ability.  As  a 

final  note,  she  recommended  that  researchers  focus  on  anxiety 

control  rather  than  reduction. 

Learning-centered  writing  or  "formative"  writing  tasks  as 

defined  by  Weiss  and  Walters  (1980)  answer  two  questions:   "how 

well  am  I  learning  something,  or  how  well  can  I  express  something 

being  learned?"  (pp.  4-5)   These  researchers  conducted  a  study 

to  find  out  if  an  increase  in  the  number  of  traditional  writing 

tasks  (control)  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  non-traditional 

writing  tasks  (experimental)  in  content  courses  would  also 

increase  apprehension.  Learning-centered  tasks  were  assigned  in 

15  classes;  5  were  used  for  control  classes.  The  results  showed 

that  the  apprehension  levels  in  11  of  the  15  experimental  classes 

decreased,  but  not  significantly.   It  was  also  observed  that  the 

writing  apprehension  levels  decreased  more  for  the  experimental 

classes  than  the  control  classes,  but  not  significantly.  Weiss 

and  Walters  (1980)  offered  this  conclusion: 

If  students  can  be  made  to  write  when  they  ordinarily 
would  not,  if  their  instructors  do  not  have  to  be 
burdened  by  evaluating  mountains  of  prose,  if  students 
can  do  such  additional  writing  which  clearly  pays  off 
in  terms  of  improved  learning,  and  if  they  can  write 
more  without  dreading  it  more,  the  field  is  open  for 
significant  improvement  in  their  writing  performance 
and  a  large  part  of  the  job  of  writing  instructors  will 
have  been  accomplished,   (p.  7) 
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Although  "little  research  has  been  conducted  on  specific 
methods  of  instruction  for  reducing  writing  apprehension," 
(Smith,  1984,  p.  5)  it  is  clear  that  teachers  should  seek  to  help 
those  who  are  highly  apprehensive  about  writing.  Not  all 
students  suffer  from  writing  apprehension,  and  some  apprehension 
is  probably  necessary  if  one  is  going  to  care  enough  to  write  an 
acceptable  paper.  Unfortunately,  apprehension  levels  for  some 
get  out  of  hand.   In  a  large  study  of  professional  adults, 
Aldrich  (1982)  found  that  49  of  89  people  reported  negative 
feelings  about  writing.   She  concluded  that  "the  number  of 
negative  answers  [to  a  questionnaire]  seems  to  indicate  that 
dread  and  apprehension  are  probably  preventing  otherwise 
competent  people  from  approaching  writing  tasks  confidently"  (p. 
300).   Ideally,  teachers  should  develop  activities  that  decrease 
or  prevent  writing  apprehension  and  increase  writing  ability  at 
the  same  time. 
Some  Possible  Causes  of  Apprehension 

Cope  (1978)  suggested  several  possible  causes  for  writing 
apprehension:  procrastination,  inability  to  organize  materials, 
an  over-adherence  to  perfectionism,  and  impatience  at  the  editing 
and  proofreading  stage.   Cope  stated  that  students  should 
participate  in  freewriting,  daily  writing,  relaxation  training, 
and  positive  self-talk  activities.  Teachers  should  spend  time 
with  their  students  on  writing  as  process,  time-management,  and 
organizational  skills.   Cope  believed,  however,  that  effective 
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"treatment"  cannot  begin  until  causes  of  writing  anxiety  have 
been  identified. 

Powers,  Cook,  and  Meyer  (1979)  argued  that  compulsory 
writing  causes  apprehension  in  writing.   In  their  study,  subjects 
were  enrolled  in  a  basic  English  composition  course  at  a  large 
university.  Half  of  the  students  were  admitted  under  the 
auspices  of  enrolling  into  a  compensatory  program,  and  the  other 
half  were  admitted  under  regular  admission  procedures.   Students 
were  required  to  write  five  to  six  compositions  which  were  given 
"typical  detailed  composition  criticism"  (Powers,  Cook,  &  Meyer, 

1979,  p.  229).  The  compensatory  students  demonstrated  a 
significant  increase  in  apprehension;  the  other  group  also  showed 
an  increase  which  was  not  significant.   Their  findings,  however, 
are  not  consistent  with  other  findings.  In  Fox's  (1980)  study, 
for  example,  experimental  students  were  "forced"  to  write,  but 
they  had  a  significant  decrease  in  apprehension.  How  teachers 
"force"  students  to  write  may  be  a  factor  worth  considering  (Fox, 

1980,  p. 48).   Smith  (1984)  noted  that  "it  seems  far  more  likely 

that  the  method  of  evaluation,  not  compulsory  writing,  was 

responsible  for  the  increase  in  writing  apprehension"  since  other 

studies  with  compulsory  writing  have  decreased  apprehension  (p. 

4). 

The  Effects  of  Teaching  Correctness:   Student 
Attitude  Toward  Writing 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  Dartmouth 

Conference  forced* the  English  profession  to  reexamine  some  of  its 

deepest  assumptions  about  the  teaching  of  writing  (Parker,  1979). 
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Sputnik's  effect  on  the  United  States  had  us  emphasize  the 
product,  but  the  British  said  that  the  cognitive  and  the 
affective  were  both  important  in  the  writing  instruction.  Data 
obtained  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Education  Progress 
(NAEP)  between  1970-1980  indicate  no  decline  in  the  basic  skills 
of  writing — spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  usage — and  a 
slight  decline  in  overall  writing  ability  (Cooper,  1981,  pp. 
5-6).   Beginning  with  Emig's  classic  study  (1971)  of  12th 
graders,  the  teaching  of  writing  began  to  shift  from  a 
product-oriented  to  a  process-oriented  approach.   Emig  observed 
the  behavior,  including  attitude,  of  four  students  while  they 
were  in  the  act  or  process  of  writing;  she  examined  how  they 
wrote  rather  than  what  they  wrote.  Emig  found  that  students 
refrained  from  showing  their  real  feelings  because  of  their  fear 
of  the  teacher's  criticism. 

Lynn,  one  of  the  students  observed  in  Emig's  study,  vividly 
recalled  how  she  learned  about  the  amenities  of  writing, 
particularly  spelling  and  handwriting.   Both  were  learned  and 
remembered  under  painful  circumstances .   She  remembered  a 
composition  she  wrote  about  a  musical  teddy  bear  while  in 
elementary  school  because  of  her  teacher  being  "embarrassed"  that 
she  misspelled  "musical"  on  the  day  that  the  district  super- 
intendent visited  the  class  (Emig,  1983,  pp.  84-85).  Regarding 
handwriting,  she  was  punished  for  a  full  year  in  the  sixth  grade 
"for  not  writing  Palmer  style"  (Emig,  1983,  p.  85).  Rigid  rules 
prescribed  by  teachers  for  particular  writing  assignments  often 
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differ  greatly  from  students'  own  experiences  with  writing. 
Although  students  may  actually  complete  the  writing  task,  they 
often  feel  inwardly  pessimistic  and  antagonistic  about  the 
assignment. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  student  attitude  toward  writing  became 
more  of  a  concern  of  researchers.  Metzger  (1976)  studied  a 
seventh  grader,  a  tenth  grader,  and  a  college  student  while 
writing.  These  students  viewed  writing  as  a  joyless  chore 
because  they  viewed  their  teachers  simply  as  proofreaders  and 
editors.  Classroom  experiences  with  writing  do  not  encourage 
students  to  consider  writing  as  a  pleasant,  profitable,  or 
purposeful  activity.  Metzger  concluded  by  saying  that  teachers 
should  provide  students  with  many  opportunities  for  pleasurable 
writing  experiences.  Hogan  (1980)  also  suggested  that  teachers 
should  make  special  efforts  to  capture  student  interest  in 
writing.  Providing  more  opportunities  for  writing  in  grades  six 
through  nine  may  help  teachers  preserve  students'  enjoyment  of 
writing. 

Teachers  should  perceive  themselves  as  writing  coaches  and 
should  be  good  listeners  to  what  their  students  have  to  say. 
Shaughnessy  (1977)  studied  the  writing  problems  of  basic  writing 
college  freshmen  and  found  that,  after  several  false  starts  for 
fear  of  error,  they  finally  produced  sentences  that  were  "hope- 
lessly entangled"  (p.  7).   Shaughnessy  encouraged  teachers  to 
believe  that  their  students  are  capable  of  learning  how  to  write 
and  supports  the  process-oriented  approach  rather  than  the 
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product-oriented  approach  to  writing.   She  believed  the  latter 

focuses  too  much  on  surface  errors. 

Relatively  speaking,  teaching  such  fundamentals  as  grammar, 

spelling,  and  punctuation  is  easy  but  that  is  not  teaching 

writing;  that  is  teaching  the  peripherals  of  writing.   It  is  a 

misconception  to  view  writing  as  a  skill  that  can  be  "factored 

into  subskills"  (Berthoff,  1981,  p.  25).   In  addition,  by 

over-emphasizing  the  correctness  of  student  papers,  teachers  may 

be  encouraging  students  to  produce  trivial  papers  or  to  stop 

writing  altogether.  Graves  (1978)  described  the  effect  of  this 

kind  of  emphasis: 

At  no  point  is  the  learner  more  vulnerable  than  in 
writing.  When  a  child  writes,  'My  sister  was  hit  by  a 
terck  yesterday'  and  the  teacher's  response  is  a 
red-circled  'terck'  with  no  further  comment, 
educational  standards  may  have  been  upheld,  but  the 
child  will  think  twice  before  taking  part  in  the 
writing  process  again.   Inane  and  apathetic  writing  is 
often  the  writer's  only  means  of  self-protection,  (p. 
3D 

Holbrook  (cited  in  Emig,  1983)  added  further  comments  on  the 

threat  of  writing: 

Children  become  so  terrified  of  putting  down  a  word 
misspelt,  particularly  an  unfamiliar  word,  that  they 
don't  put  down  any  words.   I  have  seen  it  happen  to  a 
child  of  8,  who  wrote  long  marvellous  stories.  After  a 
year  with  a  teacher  who  wrote  'Please  be  more  tidy,' 
'Your  spelling  is  awful,'  'Sloppy' — and  never  a  good 
word,  she  stopped  altogether.  She  wrote  little  lies,  a 
sentence  at  a  time,  in  a  'diary.'  'Coming  to  school 
today  I  saw  an  elephant.'   It  wasn't  true.   But  that 
was  all  she  was  damn-well  going  to  write — neat, 
complete,  grammatical,  well-spelt,  short,  and 
essentially  illiterate  lies.  For  her  the  word  had  been 
divorced  from  experience.   The  deeper  effect  is  to  make 
the  learning  process  one  separated  from  sympathy,  and 
creative  collaborative  interest  in  exploring  the  wonder 
of  being,  (p.  95) 
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A  writer  writes  to  communicate  a  message,  sometimes  a 
feeling.  A  teacher  should  be  accepting  and  encouraging  of  early 
attempts  at  writing  and  should  notice  the  value  of  the 
expression.   Failure  to  notice  the  message  because  of  "too  many 
mistakes"  could  have  disastrous  effects.  Maimon  (1979),  writing 
of  college  freshman  said,  "If  their  instructors  continue  to 
emphasize  an  avoidance  of  error,  then  students  will  finally  learn 
to  avoid  as  many  errors  as  possible  by  not  writing  at  all"  (p. 
366).  Untrained  or  mistrained  students  write  as  they  do, 
according  to  Shaughnessy  (1977),  "because  they  are  beginners  and 
must,  like  all  beginners,  learn  by  making  mistakes"  (p.  5). 
"Instead  of  teaching  finished  writing,"  Murray  (1982)  added,  "we 
should  teach  unfinished  writing,  and  glory  in  its  unf inishedness" 
(p.  15). 

According  to  Emig  (1983),  "there  is  little  evidence  [to 
support]  that  the  persistent  pointing  out  of  specific  errors  in 
student  themes  leads  to  an  elimination  of  these  errors,  yet 
teachers  expend. much  of  their  energy  in  this  futile  and 
unrewarding  exercise"  (p.  94).   Furthermore,  as  Berthoff  (1981) 
reasoned  why  college  freshmen  still  make  numerous  grammatical 
mistakes,  "no  student  is  going  to  care  very  much  about  learning 
correct  usage,  proper  agreement,  the  mechanics  of  spelling  and 
punctuation  and  capitalization  unless  he — or  she — cares  about  the 
compostion  being  edited"  (p.  80).   In  general,  educators  have 
placed  too  much  pressure  on  students  to  spell  and  punctuate  well 
and  not  enough  on  them  to  express  ideas .  The  teacher  who  acts  as 
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a  proofreader  and  teaches  editing  skills  should  also  keep  this  in 

mind:   There  are  many  fine  editors  who  cannot  write  well,  and 

conversely,  there  are  many  good  writers  who  could  never  become 

editors.   In  addition,  no  student  will  be  able  to  revise  well 

until  they  can  write  comfortably  and  fluently  (Kirby  &  Liner, 

1980). 

Students'  attitudes  definitely  influence  growth  in  writing. 

An  individual's  predisposition  toward  writing — positive  or 

negative — is  extremely  important  and  one  that  English  educators 

need  to  be  concerned  about.  No  matter  how  skilled  or  capable 

students  are  in  writing,  if  they  believe  they  will  do  poorly  or 

if  they  choose  to  avoid  writing  situations,  then  their  skills  or 

capabilities  matter  little.   Daly  (1985),  based  on  his  research 

on  writing  apprehension,  claimed  that  writing  desire  is  just  as 

important  as  writing  skills  in  one's  development  as  a  writer: 

An  individual's  attitude  about  writing  is  just  as  basic 
to  successful  writing  as  are  his  or  her  writing  skills. 
For  no  matter  how  skillful  the  individual  may  be  as  a 
writer,  without  a  willingness  to  engage  in  writing  one 
can  expect  little  more  than  the  atrophying  of  composing 
skills.  A  positive  attitude  about  writing  is 
associated  with,  and  may  even  be  a  critical  precursor 
of,  the  successful  development  and  maintenance  of 
writing  skills,  (p.  44) 

Even  a  student  who  has  remained  "somewhat  whole"  because  of 

a  healthy  private  writing  life  "is  enervated  by  worries  over 

peripherals — spelling,  punctuation,  length"  (Emig,  1983,  p.  94). 

Talking  to  and  grading  the  papers  of  passive,  hostile, 

discouraged,  or  highly  apprehensive  students  is  a  one-sided 

activity  and  a  waste  of  time  for  all  concerned .  Learning  to 
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write  is  a  sensitive  process,  and  teachers  should  offer  lots  of 
praise  and  encouragement  for  early  efforts.   Classroom  teachers 
should  teach  the  conventions  of  writing— spelling,  capitali- 
zation, punctuation,  usage — but  should  also  keep  them  in 
perspective.  Once  self-confidence  has  been  developed,  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  concentrate  on  the  "peripherals"  of  writing. 

Summary 
To  seek  a  better  way  to  teach  writing  to  students  has  been 
one  of  the  concerns  of  English  educators  for  a  number  of  years. 
Some  of  the  main  problems  include  the  following:   There  are  too 
many  students  in  English  classrooms  for  teachers  to  adequately 
handle  the  paperload;  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  spelling  and 
grammar  and  not  enough  on  actual  writing;  and  teachers, 
particularly  those  with  tenure,  are  ill-prepared  in  composition 
to  sufficiently  teach  students  how  to  write. 

Lambdin  (1976)  looked  to  the  colleges  of  education  to  "train 
teachers  to  stop  killing  the  natural  enjoyment  children  derive 
from  .  .  .  writing"  (p.  181).   The  problem,  Lamdin  claimed,  is 
not  that  kids  fail  to  learn  how  to  write:   "it  is  that  many  of 
them  are  discouraged  from  practicing  it  as  they  progress  through 
school.  Children  are  fascinated  by  words  and  like  to  see  their 
own  language  at  work  on  paper.   But  by  the  time  they  reach  junior 
high  school,  writing  is  often  such  a  threat  and  embarrassment  to 
them  that  they  abhor  it"  (p.  182). 

The  important  thing  is  that  children  need  to  be  able  to 
write  their  own  thoughts  on  a  given  topic,  not  simply  fill  in  the 
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blanks  or  correct  grammatical  errors  in  sentences  written  by 
somebody  else.  Many  teachers  emphasize  the  latter  which  is 
teaching  editing,  not  writing.   In  addition,  by  overemphasizing 
"correctness,"  teachers  may  be  contributing  to  the  development  of 
apprehension  in  writers.  People  learn  how  to  write  by  writing— a 
lot  of  writing.  Young  people  generally  have  good  imaginations. 
The  key  is  to  get  them  to  unlock  those  ideas  and  get  their 
thoughts  on  paper  with  confidence.  As  James  Britton  so  aptly  put 
it,  "You  can't  shape  a  trickle.  You  have  to  get  the  flow  going 
before  you  can  shape  it"   (M.  Early,  personal  communication,  May 
2,  1986).  The  short  writing  activities  that  are  presented  in 
this  study  get  the  students  writing,  are  manageable  for  the 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  requires  no  knowledge  of  research  to 
implement  them. 


CHAPTER  III 

RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  investigate  the  effect 

of  daily  short  writing  activities  on  students'  levels  of  writing 

apprehension  and  writing  achievement.   Special  emphasis  was  given 

to  students  who  were  classified  as  high  apprehensives  at  the 

beginning  of  the  study.   The  sample  was  comprised  of  sixth, 

seventh,  and  eighth  grade  students  (nine  intact  classes) 

attending  Fort  Clarke  Middle  School,  Gainesville,  Florida.   Three 

English  teachers  participated  in  the  study,  and  each  teacher  had 

a  control  group,  an  experimental  group  1  (Exl),  and  an 

experimental  group  2  (Ex2).   Exl  indicated  short  writing 

activities  with  no  feedback,  and  Ex2  indicated  short  writing 

activities  with  feedback.  The  following  research  hypotheses  (HI, 

H2,  H3,  H4)  with  their  respective  questions  (Ql,  Q2 ,  Q3,  Q4)  were 

tested  separately  at  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades: 

HI:   After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences,  there  will  be  no 

significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the  posttest  writing 
apprehension  scores  of  the  control,  Exl,  and  Ex2  students. 

Ql :  Will  the  frequent  use  of  short  writing  activities  with  (a) 
no  feedback  or  (b)  positive  feedback  used  in  conjunction 
with  one  instructional  comment  affect  students'  levels  of 
writing  apprehension? 

H2:   After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences,  there  will  be  no 

significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the  posttest  writing 
apprehension  scores  of  the  initially  high  apprehensive 
control,  Exl,  and  Ex2  students. 
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Q2 :  Will  the  frequent  use  of  short  writing  activities  with  (a) 
no  feedback  or  (b)  positive  feedback  used  in  conjunction 
with  one  instructional  comment  affect  students'  levels  of 
writing  apprehension  of  those  students  who  are  initially 
classified  as  high  apprehensives? 

H3:   After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences,  there  will  be  no 

significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the  posttest  writing 
achievement  scores  of  the  control,  Exl ,  and  Ex2  students. 

Q3:  Will  the  frequent  use  of  short  writing  activities  with  (a) 
no  feedback  or  (b)  positive  feedback  used  in  conjunction 
with  one  instructional  comment  affect  students'  levels  of 
writing  achievement? 

H4:   After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences,  there  will  be  no 

significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the  posttest  writing 
achievement  scores  of  the  initially  high  apprehensive 
control,  Exl,  and  Ex2  students. 

Q4 :   Will  the  frequent  use  of  short  writing  activities  with  (a) 
no  feedback  or  (b)  positive  feedback  used  in  conjunction 
with  one  instructional  comment  affect  students'  levels  of 
writing  achievement  of  those  students  who  are  initially 
classified  as  high  apprehensives? 

To  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  research,  the  Daly-Miller 

Writing  Apprehension  Measure  (see  Appendix  B)  was  administered  at 

the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  six-week  period  and  was  used  to 

measure  the  writing  apprehension  levels,  and  any  changes  in  these 

levels,  of  middle  school  students.  Compositions  written  by 

students  on  one  of  four  topics  (see  Appendix  E)  at  the  beginning 

and  ending  of  the  same  six-week  period  were  used  as  pretest  and 

posttest  measures  for  determining  gain  or  loss  in  students' 

achievement  in  writing.  The  multivariate-analysis-of-covariance 

(MANCOVA)  was  used  to  control  statistically  for  any  initial 

differences  among  the  students  which  might  confound  differences 

among  the  groups  of  students . 
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Design  of  the  Study 
Random  sampling  is  the  preferred  method  of  doing 
experimental  research;  however,  a  quasi-experimental  design  was 
chosen  for  this  study  due  to  the  necessity  of  using  intact  school 
classes.  The  research  design  selected  for  the  study  was  the 
Nonequivalent  Control-group  Pretest-posttest  Design  (Huck, 
Cormier,  &  Bounds,  1974).  This  design  may  be  diagramed  as 
follows: 

Y1Y2       C       Y1Y2 


Y1Y2       XI      Y1Y2 


Y1Y2       X2      Y1Y2 
The  diagram  shows  that  (a)  three  groups  were  used  (three  rows  in 
the  diagram);  (b)  each  group  was  measured  on  two  dependent 
variables  (Y1Y2)  at  the  same  time  before  the  treatments  (XI  or 
X2)  were  applied  to  the  experimental  groups;  (c)  each  group  was 
then  measured  (Y1Y2)  at  the  same  time  after  the  treatment  was 
applied  to  the  experimental  groups;  (d)  the  subjects  were  not 
randomly  assigned  to  the  three  groups  (no  R's  in  the  diagram); 
and  (e)  the  experimental  and  control  groups  did  not  have 
pretreatment  sampling  equivalence,  that  is,  the  groups  were 
nonequivalent  (indicated  by  the  horizontal  dashes  separating  the 
three  groups).  This  design  was  followed  three  times  for  each 
teacher:   once  at  the  sixth  grade,  seventh  grade,  and  eighth 
grade  levels  for  a  total  of  nine  intact  classes. 
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In  the  diagram,  two  independent  variables  are  listed:   XI 
indicated  short  writing  activities  with  no  feedback,  and  X2 
indicated  short  writing  activities  with  feedback.   Two  dependent 
variables  were  examined  for  treatment  effects:   (a)  the 
Daly-Miller  Writing  Apprehension  Measure  (Yl)  was  administered 
before  and  after  treatment  in  order  to  assess  any  changes  in 
apprehension  levels  between  groups,  and  (b)  a  composition  (Y2) 
was  written  before  and  after  treatment  in  order  to  assess  any 
changes  in  writing  proficiency — particularly  in  the  areas  of 
general  merit  and  mechanics — between  groups. 

The  design  was  chosen  so  that  research  could  be  conducted  in 
natural  classroom  settings.   Since  randomization  was  not 
possible,  every  effort  was  made  to  employ  groups  that  were  as 
equivalent  as  possible.   Teacher  differences,  grade  level,  and 
ability  level  were  controlled  in  this  study.   In  addition,  this 
design  allowed  the  researcher  to  control  the  time  when  subjects 
were  measured,  which  subjects  would  be  exposed  to  treatments, 
instrumentation,  and  testing.  Pretest,  treatment,  and  posttest 
procedures  were  carried  out  at  the  same  time,  thus  controlling 
for  history,  maturation,  and  subject  reactivity.  In  order  to 
control  for  teacher  and  researcher  bias,  treatments  were  randomly 
assigned  to  two  of  the  three  groups. 

Although  the  three  groups  were  nonequivalent  in  terms  of 
writing  apprehension  and  writing  achievement  levels ,  every 
attempt  was  made  to  have  the  control  and  experimental  groups  as 
similar  as  possible.  At  the  middle  school  level,  three  teachers 
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volunteered  to  participate  in  the  study  for  a  total  of  nine 
intact  groups.  These  teachers — one  sixth  grade,  one  seventh 
grade,  and  one  eighth  grade — each  taught  at  least  three  periods 
of  regular  English  daily.   The  researcher  randomly  determined 
which  classes  would  receive  treatments  by  having  each  teacher 
draw  numbers  out  of  a  box  so  that  the  first  class  period  drawn 
was  designated  as  the  control  group,  the  second  was  the 
experimental  group  1  (Exl),  and  the  third  was  the  experimental 
group  2  (Ex2) .  This  same  procedure  was  followed  for  each 
teacher. 

In  sum,  the  selection  of  the  subject  population  limited  to 
students  enrolled  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  at 
Fort  Clarke  Middle  School  may  appear  to  restrict  the 
generalizability  of  the  study.  However,  Fort  Clarke  Middle 
School  students  were  not  an  exclusive  group  and  represented  a 
balanced  sample  of  middle  school  children  in  the  community.   In 
addition,  because  three  different  teachers  volunteered  for 
participation  in  the  study  and  each  teacher  taught  at  a  different 
grade  level,  this  study  had  representation  from  each  of  the 
middle  school  grades.   It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  findings 
in  this  study  could  be  generalized  to  the  same  type  of 
populations  and  courses  described  herein. 

Pilot  Study 

A  pilot  study  (see  Appendix  F)  was  conducted  at  a  central 
Florida  high  school  in  order  to  check  the  teacher  instructions, 
testing  procedures,  and  length  of  the  study. 
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There  were  no  significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  in  the 
apprehension  levels  of  students  regardless  of  group,  but  the 
change  in  group  means  was  in  a  favorable  direction.  Both 
experimental  groups  decreased  in  apprehension  levels  and  the 
control  group  increased  in  apprehension  as  was  shown  by  the 
change  in  group  means.  No  significant  differences  were  noted  for 
writing  achievement  regardless  of  group.  Further  analysis  using 
only  the  data  of  the  high  apprehensive  students  revealed  a 
significant  difference  (p  <  .05)  among  the  three  groups  in  terms 
of  writing  achievement.   Students  receiving  no  feedback  (Exl) 
achieved  better  than  students  who  received  feedback.  (Ex2)  and 
students  who  did  no  short  writing  activities  (control  group). 
The  control  group  also  achieved  significantly  better  than  Ex2. 
The  last  result  may  have  been  due  to  teacher  and  ability  level 
differences . 

The  scoring  procedure  for  the  writing  achievement  measure 
was  admittedly  weak,  because  it  did  not  control  for  any 
variability  in  grade  level  and  pretest  scores.   One  scorer  read 
each  student's  pre-  and  postcompositions  and  indicated  which 
paper  was  the  better  of  the  two.   If  there  were  no  apparent 
differences  in  the  quality  of  either  paper,  the  scorer  was 
instructed  to  indicate  so  by  writing  "no  change."  Based  on  these 
results,  three  professional  holistic  scorers  used  a  modified 
version  of  the  Diederich  Scale  to  judge  the  middle  school 
compositions  in  the  dissertation  study.  The  scale  enabled  the 
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researcher  to  control  statistically  any  variability  in  pretest 
scores. 

Because  the  high  school  was  involved  in  the  writing 
enhancement  program,  students  were  accustomed  to  writing 
frequently.   The  researcher  was  sufficiently  encouraged  by  the 
results  of  the  pilot  study  to  continue  the  study  at  a  middle 
school  setting  where  writing  did  not  occur  on  a  regular  basis . 
The  middle  school  was  not  involved  in  the  writing  enhancement 
program. 

The  Sample 

Three  teachers,  with  three  English  classes  each,  were 
involved  in  this  study.   Thus,  the  sample  was  comprised  of  nine 
intact  English  classrooms:   three  sixth  grade  classes,  three 
seventh  grade  classes,  and  three  eighth  grade  classes.   Two 
hundred  thirty-six  middle  school  students  enrolled  at  Fort  Clarke 
Middle  School,  Gainesville,  Florida,  were  administered  the  pre- 
tests.  Because  of  incomplete  data  due  to  absenteeism,  withdrawal 
from  the  class,  or  failure  to  complete  two-thirds  of  the  short 
writing  activities  for  students  involved  in  the  treatment  groups, 
only  221  students  were  administered  the  posttests.   Of  the  15 
students  dropped  from  the  study,  3  had  missing  pretest  data,  6 
had  missing  posttest  data,  and  only  6  students  did  not  complete 
20  short  writing  activities .  Of  the  6  students  who  did  not 
complete  at  least  20  writing  activities,  only  2  students 
regularly  chose  not  to  participate  in  the  writing.  Most  of  the 
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reasons  why  students  did  not  write  an  activity  were  due  to 
absenteeism. 

The  composition  of  subjects  according  to  grade  and  sex  is 
presented  in  Table  3-1  and  grade  and  race  in  Table  3-2. 


TABLE  3-1 
Composition  of  Subject  Sample  by  Grade  and  Sex 


Grade 

Total 

No. 

No. 

Percent 

Percent 

No. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1  6 

75 

36 

39 

48 

52 

7 

79 

37 

42 

47 

53 

8 

67 

32 

35 

48 

52 

Total 

221 

105 

116 

TABLE  3-2 
Composition  of  Subject  Sample  by  Grade  and  Race 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Grade 

Black 

White 

Other 

Black 

White 

Other 

6 

16 

56 

3 

21 

75 

4 

7 

18 

58 

3 

23 

73 

4 

8 

11 

55 

1 

16 

82 

2 

Total 

45 

169 

7 

The  total  number  of  subjects  were  grouped  according  to  grade 
level  in  order  to  control  for  teacher  bias  and  grade  level 
differences.  Thus,  the  study  was  actually  conducted  three  times: 
once  using  sixth  grade  regular  English  classes,  once  using 
seventh  grade  regular  English  classes,  and  once  using  eighth 
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grade  regular  English  classes.  The  composition  of  students 
according  to  control  and  experimental  groups  is  presented  in 
Table  3-3. 

TABLE  3-3 
Composition  of  Subject  Sample  by  Group 


Grade 


Control 


Exl 


Ex  2 


Total 


6  HO 

7  *> 
8 

Total 


28 
29 
24 
81 


22 

25 

26 

24 

25 

18 

73 

67 

75 

79 

67 

221 


The  Fort  Clarke  Middle  School  population  was  selected  for 
the  study  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  school  setting  was  conveniently  located  for  the 
researcher . 

2.  Fort  Clarke  Middle  School  was  not  involved  in  the  Writing 
Enhancement  Program;  high  schools  throughout  the  state  were 
involved  in  the  program. 

3.  The  principal  focus  of  the  Language  Arts  Program  was  with 
grammar  instruction  and  not  with  the  process  of  writing  (see 
Appendix  G  for  a  listing  of  their  curriculum). 

4.  Most  studies  involving  writing  apprehension  have  been  done  in 
college  settings,  and  recommendations  have  been  made  for 
research  to  be  conducted  at  lower  grade  levels. 
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Description  of  the  Instruments 
The  Writing  Apprehension  Measure 

Writing  apprehension  was  assessed  by  subjects'  responses  to 
the  26-item  version  of  the  Writing  Apprehension  Measure  (see 
Appendix  B)  devised  by  Daly  and  Miller  (1975a).   Each  item  on  the 
instrument  deals  with  some  form  of  apprehension  about  writing. 
Specifically,  the  statements  focus  "on  respondents'  perceptions 
of  their  anxiety  about  the  act  of  writing;  their  likes  and 
dislikes  about  writing;  the  responses  they  had  to  peer,  teacher, 
and  professional  evaluations  of  their  writing;  and  their  self 
evaluations  of  writing"  (Daly,  1985,  p.  45).  This  empirically 
based  standardized  self-report  instrument  uses  a  Likert-type 
scale  format  with  five  levels  of  possible  responses  for  each 
statement  ranging  from  "strongly  agree"  to  "strongly  disagree." 
A  single  score  may  be  obtained  by  using  the  formula:   Writing 
Apprehension  =  78  +  Positive  Scores  -  Negative  Scores  (Daly  & 
Miller,  1975a,  p.  246).   Scores  were  calculated  in  this  study  so 
that  a  low  score  of  26  indicated  a  highly  apprehensive  writer 
while  a  high  score  of  130  indicated  a  low  apprehensive,  or  very 
confident,  writer. 

The  Daly-Miller  Writing  Apprehension  Measure  is  used  in  most 
research  involving  writing  apprehension  and  has  been  found  highly 
reliable  across  diverse  samples  of  respondents .   The  internal 
consistency  of  the  Daly-Miller  Writing  Apprehension  Measure  in 
the  first  group  of  studies  during  its  development  stage  was  quite 
high  at  .94,  and  later  research  using  the  instrument  has  always 
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found  figures  close  to  that  value  (Daly,  1985,  p.  45). 
Test-retest  reliability  has  also  been  shown  to  be  high  with  a 
correlation  of  .92  in  one  study  that  extended  over  a  one-week 
period  (Daly  &  Miller,  1975b).   Studies  that  have  extended  over 
three  months  have  found  test-retest  coefficients  greater  than  .80 
(Daly,  1985,  p.  47). 
Writing  Achievement 

Achievement  in  writing  was  assessed  by  the  holistic  scoring 
of  pretest  and  posttest  compositions  using  a  modified  version  of 
the  Diederich  Scale  (Diederich,  1974).   The  Diederich  Scale  (see 
Appendix  C) ,  also  known  as  the  Composition  Evaluation  Scale 
(CES),  was  developed  by  the  researchers  at  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  (ETS)  and  has  been  regularly  used  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  compositions.  The  validity  of  the  CES  stems  from 
Diederich's  factor-analytic  study  of  teachers'  reasons  for  their 
judgments  of  compositions  (Myers,  1980). 

Holistic  scoring  assumes  that  the  whole  of  a  piece  of 
writing  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  and  no  aspect  of 
writing  skill  can  be  judged  independently.  English  teachers  can 
recognize  good  writing  when  they  see  it,  but  they  may  have 
difficulty  in  giving  a  verbal  description  of  writing  ability  that 
is  understood  and  agreed  by  all.   Teachers  may  not  agree  on  the 
quality  of  particular  traits,  but  they  can  rate  papers  in  much 
the  same  way  when  judging  a  paper  as  a  whole. 

Mellon  (1975)  in  his  report  on  the  national  assessment 
commented  on  the  reliability  of  holistic  scoring: 
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Holistic  scoring  techniques  have  been  extensively 
researched  over  the  past  twenty  years,  particularly  by 
personnel  of  ETS  in  connection  with  essay  exercises 
used  in  various  College  Board  Examinations.   It  is 
known,  for  example,  that  interrater  reliability 
correlations  (measures  of  the  extent  to  which  raters 
agree  with  one  another  on  the  rating  assigned  to  a 
given  essay)  reach  as  high  as  .70  to  .80  and  above  if 
raters  are  given  special  training  sessions  prior  to 
their  work.   (p.  23) 

"The  general  consensus  seems  to  be  that,  despite  the  many 

research  issues  and  doubtful  procedures,  holistic  scoring  is 

still  the  best  way  to  assess  writing"  (Myers,  1980,  p.  4). 

A  modified  version  of  the  scoring  sheet  follows  and 

represents  the  various  criteria  that  experienced  English  teachers 

use  in  evaluating  writing.  The  eight  factors  that  are  listed  are 

short  forms  of  the  names  of  the  five  factors  in  judgments  of 

writing  ability  revealed  by  the  factor-analysis,  except  that  the 

mechanics  factor  is  broken  down  into  its  various  distinguishable 

components:   usage,  punctuation,  and  spelling.  Handwriting  was 

added  because  raters  scored  handwritten  compositions. 


Low 

Middle 

High 

General  Merit 

Ideas 

Organization 
Diction 
Style 

2 
2 
1 
1 

4 
4 
2 
2 

6 
6 
3 
3 

8 
8 
4 
4 

10 

10 

5 

5 

Mechanics 

Usage 

Punctuation 
Spelling 
Handwriting 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 
3 
3 

4 
4 
4 
4 

5 
5 
5 
5 

Sum 
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At  the  right  are  spaces  for  subtotals  of  scores  on  the  first 
four  factors,  which  are  termed  "General  Merit,"  and  on  the  last 
four,  which  are  termed  "Mechanics,"  and  then  a  space  for  the  sum 
of  these  two,  the  total  rating.  Note  that,  if  a  student  received 
the  lowest  possible  score  on  everything,  the  total  would  be  10; 
if  all  the  scores  were  in  column  two,  the  total  would  be  20;  and 
similar  totals  for  the  other  three  columns  would  be  30,  40,  and 
50.  More  weight  is  given  to  ideas  and  organization  because  of 
the  emphasis  placed  on  those  areas  in  classrooms  today.   Daly 
asserted  that  "many  of  the  most  important  competencies  and  skills 
which  contribute  to  writing  (e.g.  the  ideas)  are  not,  and  indeed 
probably  could  not,  be  assessed  through  an  objective  testing 
procedure"  (Daly,  1978,  p.  13). 

Selection  of  Readers 

Teachers  at  the  high  school  level  suggested  that  the  record 
keeping  and  checking  of  papers  from  both  experimental  groups 
could  be  done  by  an  aide,  a  student  assistant,  or  a  parent 
volunteer.   Because  of  this  suggestion,  two  parent  volunteers 
were  obtained  to  do  the  checking  and  record  keeping  of  the  short 
writing  activities  at  the  middle  school.   The  parent  in  charge  of 
the  papers  from  Exl  placed  a  check  on  the  top  of  each  paper,  and 
it  was  emphasized  that  nothing  was  to  be  written  on  any  of  the 
papers .  Papers  were  read  on  an  intermittent  basis  so  that 
problems  in  attitude  could  be  detected.   On  one  occasion,  when 
some  students  felt  that  their  papers  were  not  being  read, 
profanity  and  sexually  suggestive  papers  were  written.  The 
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researcher  was  phoned,  the  teachers  were  notified,  the  students 
were  told  to  discontinue  that  behavior,  and  the  problem  stopped. 
The  students  were  apologetic  and  admitted  that  they  wrote  the 
obscenities  to  see  if  anyone  was  actually  reading  the  papers. 

The  other  parent,  who  was  responsible  for  reading  the  papers 
from  Ex2,  had  been  a  college  English  teacher  for  seven  years  at  a 
four-year  college  in  Virginia  and  a  community  college  English 
teacher  for  half  of  a  year.   She  left  teaching  13  years  ago  when 
her  children  were  born  and  was  eager  to  get  involved  as  a  parent 
volunteer.  Her  responsibilities  included  keeping  a  daily  log  and 
placing  a  positive  statement  on  each  paper  complemented  by  one 
instructional  comment.   The  positive  remark  was  appropriate  to 
the  quality  of  the  paper;  it  was  as  trivial  as  "nice  handwriting" 
or  as  glowing  as  "super  paper."  The  instructional  comment  was  in 
response  to  an  idea  or  was  the  first  error  detected  regardless  of 
magnitude;  in  other  words,  it  was  as  sophisticated  as  a  stylistic 
inconsistency  or  as  simplistic  as  a  spelling  error. 

The  researcher  made  periodic  phone  calls  to  the  parents  to 
make  sure  their  involvement  was  going  as  planned.  The  parent  in 
charge  of  the  papers  from  Exl  observed  that  the  students  became 
more  careless  in  their  writing  as  time  passed.  The  parent  in 
charge  of  the  papers  from  Ex2  observed  that  the  students  were 
writing  better  as  time  passed.  Both  parents  entered  a  check  next 
to  the  child's  name  in  a  record  book  signifying  that  the  activity 
had  been  completed  each  day.  Only  the  data  from  those  students 
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who  completed  at  least  20  of  the  short  writing  activities  were 
used. 

Data  Collection  Procedure 
Permission  was  obtained  from  the  Human  Subjects  Committee  of 
the  University  of  Florida  before  the  investigation  was  started. 
The  principal  of  Fort  Clarke  Middle  School  gave  permission  for 
the  study  to  take  place  at  that  site  and  agreed  to  sign  a  similar 
parental  consent  letter  used  for  the  high  school  pilot  study  (see 
Appendix  H) .  Three  teachers  from  Fort  Clarke  Middle  School 
agreed  to  participate  in  the  study:   one  sixth  grade  English 
teacher,  one  seventh  grade  English  teacher,  and  one  eighth  grade 
English  teacher.  All  teachers  participated  in  a  one-hour 
training  session  at  which  time  the  "teacher  instructions"  (see 
Appendix  D)  were  explained. 

Teachers  administered  the  pretests  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  six-week  marking  period  and  the  posttests  on  the  first  day 
of  the  third  six-week  marking  period.   During  the  pretest 
activity,  students  were  instructed  to  write  a  composition  on  one 
of  four  prompts  (see  Appendix  E):   Describe  a  Funny  Experience, 
Argue  For  or  Against  the  seventh  Period  Day,  Describe  the 
Qualities  of  a  Good  Teacher,  or  Make  Up  Your  Own  Topic.   Teachers 
were  asked  to  give  each  student  three  sheets  of  lined  notebook 
paper  and  have  the  students  put  their  name,  date,  and  class 
period  on  each  of  the  sheets.   Students  completed  their 
compositions  first,  brought  them  to  their  teacher,  and  picked  up 
a  Daly-Miller  Writing  Apprehension  Measure.   Space  was  provided 
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for  their  names,  date,  and  class  period.   Students  "bubbled-in" 
their  responses.  Teachers  monitored  time  so  that  students  would 
have  at  least  10  minutes  left  in  the  50-minute  period  to  complete 
the  apprehension  instrument.  The  researcher  collected  the  data 
on  the  same  day  the  pretests  were  administered. 

The  posttest  activity  followed  the  same  procedure  with  only 
a  change  in  composition  topic.  The  holistic  scorers  recommended 
that  the  modes  of  discourse  not  be  mixed  for  the  posttest  so  the 
following  adjustment  was  made  for  the  study:   (a)  if  students 
wrote  a  descriptive  paper  for  their  pretest  composition,  then 
they  wrote  a  descriptive  paper  for  their  posttest  composition; 
(b)  if  students  wrote  a  persuasive  paper  for  their  pretest 
composition,  then  they  wrote  a  persuasive  paper  for  their 
posttest  composition;  and  (c)  if  students  wrote  on  a  topic  of 
their  choice  for  their  pretest  composition,  then  they  were 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  topic  for  their  posttest  composition. 
The  prompts  for  the  posttest  compositions  complemented  the  ones 
given  for  the  pretest  compositions:   Describe  an  Embarrassing 
Moment,  Argue  For  or  Against  Homework,  Describe  the  Qualities  of 
a  Good  Parent ,  or  Make  Up  Your  Own  Topic . 

At  this  point ,  the  control  groups  completed  their 
involvement  with  the  study.   It  was  emphasized  that  the  Control 
groups  were  not  to  do  any  of  the  short  writing  activities  based 
on  the  high  school  teachers  admitting  to  this  temptation  on 
several  occasions  during  the  pilot  study. 
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Classes  designated  as  Exl  and  classes  designated  as  Ex2  both 
participated  in  daily  short  writing  activities  for  a  six-week 
period  or  a  total  of  30  days.   Seventy-five  short  writing 
activities  were  included  (see  Appendix  A)  so  teachers  could 
choose  those  activities  which  suited  them  best  each  day. 
Teachers  were  assured  that  each  activity  would  take  between  three 
to  five  minutes  to  complete,  and  the  activity  was  not  to 
interfere  with  the  regular  lesson  plan  for  that  day.  Teachers 
were  encouraged  to  use  the  three  to  five  minutes  to  perform  their 
administrative  duties  so  that  instructional  time  would  not  be 
used  for  the  writing  of  these  short  activities.  Teachers  were 
told  not  to  force  any  student  to  do  the  short  writing  activities. 

All  papers  were  collected  each  day  and  returned  the 
following  day.  The  parent  volunteers  had  their  children  pick  up 
the  papers  each  afternoon  and  return  the  papers  each  morning 
before  school  so  that  teachers  could  distribute  the  papers  to 
each  class .   One  parent  marked  all  of  the  papers  from  Exl , 
regardless  of  grade  level;  the  other  parent  marked  all  of  the 
papers  from  Ex2  (see  Appendix  D  for  teacher  and  parent 
instructions) . 

The  Rating  Procedure 

All  compositions  were  coded  and  shuffled  by  the 
investigator;  students'  names  were  not  on  the  papers.  The 
investigator  compiled  an  identification  booklet  which  identified 
each  student  by  pretest  code  number,  by  posttest  code  number,  and 
by  student  identification  number.  The  student  identification 
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numbers  were  generated  using  a  random  table  of  numbers.  Those 
students  who  had  taken  the  pretest  but  no  posttest  and  those 
students  who  had  taken  the  posttest  but  no  pretest  were 
eliminated  from  the  study.   The  remaining  pretest  and  posttest 
compositions  were  thoroughly  shuffled  together  in  order  to 
prevent  raters  from  detecting  whether  a  paper  was  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  or  at  the  ending  of  the  study.   It  is 
standard  practice  to  mix  grade  levels  from  fourth  through  twelfth 
grade  readings.  Myers  (1980)  noted,  "Putting  all  papers  into  the 
same  reading  ensures  that  the  range  of  writing  skill  will  be 
expressed  in  the  distribution  of  the  scores"  (p.  42).   The  461 
papers  were  divided  into  21  folders  accompanied  by  21  scoring 
sheets. 

Three  professional  holistic  scorers  agreed  to  assist  in  the 
study  and  were  financially  compensated  for  their  participation. 
After  reviewing  the  procedures  for  the  pilot  study,  these  scorers 
suggested  that  the  middle  school  students  should  also  be  allowed 
to  choose  their  pretest  composition  topics,  but  the  posttest 
compositions  should  be  preselected  by  the  researcher.  For 
example,  if  students  wrote  a  descriptive  paper  for  their  pretest 
composition,  then  they  were  to  write  a  descriptive  paper  for 
their  posttest  composition.  If  students  wrote  a  persuasive  paper 
for  their  pretest  composition,  then  they  were  to  write  a 
persuasive  paper  for  their  posttest  composition.  If  students 
wrote  on  a  topic  of  their  choice  for  their  pretest  composition, 
then  they  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  topic  for  their 
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posttest  composition.  This  suggestion  was  made  in  order  to  pair 
students  with  the  mode  of  discourse  they  chose  for  their  pretest 
composition  so  similar  papers  would  be  paired. 

Each  scorer  read  461  papers  in  two  Saturday  sessions,  one 
week  apart.  The  three  scorers  had  been  trained  together  through 
the  University  of  Florida,  had  worked  together  for  several  years, 
had  participated  on  state  funded  holistic  scoring  events  such  as 
the  Statewide  Assessment  Test  (SAT)  and  the  College  Level 
Academic  Skills  Test  (CLAST),  had  been  teachers,  and  had  their 
master's  degrees. 

A  modified  version  of  the  Diederich  Rating  Scale  (see 
Appendix  C)  was  used  in  this  study  as  a  holistic  scoring  guide, 
and  the  three  scorers  were  provided  with  instructions  defining 
each  point  on  the  scale.  Readers  were  trained  together  and  read 
together  in  the  same  room  under  common  direction  since  that  is 
the  most  reliable  method  of  scoring  writing  samples  (Myers,  1980, 
p.  26).   The  investigator  chose  samples  which  served  as 
prototypes  for  each  category  of  high,  middle,  and  low  papers. 
These  papers  were  duplicated  and  served  as  practice  papers  for 
the  readers.  After  each  group  of  practice  papers  had  been  rated, 
they  were  compared.  A  head  scorer  was  appointed  and  monitored 
what  happened  during  the  reading.  The  head  scorer  conducted  a 
short  discussion  whenever  there  was  a  "splitter,"  a  paper  that 
was  widely  distributed  in  categories,  in  order  to  bring  the 
readers  back  to  agreement.   Training  was  conducted  until  the 
average  difference  between  ratings  was  less  than  two  points. 
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Each  scorer  read  each  composition  and  scored  it  on  the 
supplied  scales;  thus,  each  paper  was  read  at  least  three  times. 
The  papers  were  read  quickly,  each  scorer  taking  no  more  than 
five  minutes  per  paper.   Scorers  marked  the  scale  only;  no 
corrections  or  marks  of  any  sort  were  placed  on  the  compositions. 
There  was  room  for  the  rating  of  three  papers  for  each  sheet. 
After  three  scales  were  finished,  the  scorer  put  each  sheet  on 
the  bottom  of  the  stack  until  all  papers  had  been  rated.  Once  a 
stack  of  papers  had  been  read  and  scored,  readers  passed  the 
folder  to  the  reader  on  the  right.  After  the  complete  scoring  of 
a  folder,  the  investigator  summed  totals  and  notified  the  table 
leader  of  any  discrepancies  in  scoring.  The  table  leader  made 
the  final  decision  regarding  outliers  or  extreme  scores.   Scorers 
took  frequent  breaks  and  were  supplied  meals  and  snacks  in  order 
to  control  for  rater  fatigue. 

When  scorers  began  scoring  the  writing  samples,  periodic 

checks  were  conducted  with  the  practice  papers  to  ensure 

interscorer  reliability.  Charles  Cooper  (1977)  made  this  point 

regarding  the  reliability  of  scorers: 

When  raters  [scorers]  are  from  similar  backgrounds  and 
when  they  are  trained  with  a  holistic  scoring 
guide — either  one  they  borrow  or  devise  for  themselves 
on  the  spot — they  can  achieve  nearly  perfect  agreement 
in  choosing  the  better  pair  of  essays;  and  they  can 
achieve  scoring  reliabilities  in  the  high  eighties  and 
low  nineties  on  their  summed  scores  from  multiple 
pieces  of  student's  writing,   (p.  23) 

The  Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation  on  the  raters'  adjusted 

holistic  score  evaluations  was  used  to  determine  interscorer 


reliability. 
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Data  Analysis 

Subjects  were  classified  as  high,  moderate,  or  low  in 
writing  apprehension  on  the  basis  of  their  responses  on  the 
Daly-Miller  Writing  Apprehension  Measure.  Responses  were  summed 
for  each  person  so  that  a  low  score  always  indicated  high 
apprehension  and  a  high  score  indicated  low  apprehension. 
Respondents  scoring  one  standard  deviation  below  or  above  the 
group  apprehension  score  per  grade  level  were  operationally 
defined  as  high  and  low,  respectively,  in  apprehension. 
Individuals  whose  scores  fell  within  one  standard  deviation  of 
the  mean  were  classified  as  moderates. 

The  independent  variables  for  this  study  were  three  grade 
levels  (teachers)  and  two  methods  of  utilizing  short  writing 
activities  in  the  classroom:  one  without  feedback  and  the  other 
with  feedback.  The  two  dependent  variables  included  (a)  levels 
of  students'  writing  apprehension  and  (b)  overall  quality  of 
students'  writing  achievement. 

Apprehension  and  composition  data  were  collected  from  each 
of  the  three  groups  before  and  after  their  involvement  in  the 
study.   The  amount  of  change  elicited  by  the  short  writing 
activities  in  the  areas  of  apprehension  and  achievement  (first 
and  third  hypotheses)  were  measured  and  compared  using  the 
MANCOVA  design.  This  method  provided  for  the  control  of  several 
independent  variables  and  the  simultaneous  analysis  of  several 
dependent  variables.   It  is  appropriate  for  analyzing  natural 
group  settings.  The  effects  of  treatment  on  both  variables, 
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apprehension  and  achievement,  were  analyzed  simultaneously  rather 

than  separately  because  of  the  strong  possibility  of  a 

correlation  between  apprehension  and  achievement.   Sowell  and 

Casey  (1982)  explained: 

To  analyze  the  data  separately  is  to  run  the  risk  of 
getting  statistically  significant  results  by  error. 
This  situation  is  comparable  to  doing  a  long  series  of 
t-tests  with  the  result  that  some  t-tests  are 
significant  just  by  chance.  Performing  more  tests  on 
the  same  set  of  data  increases  the  probability  that  a 
result  will  appear  to  be  significant  because  of  chance 
variation,  (pp.  122-123) 

The  MANCOVA  was  used  to  control  statistically  any  initial 

differences  present  in  the  students  which  might  confound 

differences  among  the  three  groups.   The  dependent  variables,  the 

scores  on  the  writing  apprehension  posttest  and  the  scores  on  the 

post  composition,  were  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  covariates. 

The  covariates  were  the  scores  on  the  writing  apprehension 

pretest  and  the  scores  on  the  composition  pretest.   The  high 

apprehensives ,  as  operationally  defined,  in  each  of  the  nine 

groups  served  as  a  selective  sample  for  additional  analyses  as 

stated  in  the  second  and  fourth  hypotheses.  The  .05  level  of 

significance  was  selected  for  all  analyses  of  data. 

Follow-up-analyses  using  the  conservative  Scheffe  procedure  for 

multiple  comparisons  was  used  to  determine  significant 

differences  for  each  group  mean. 


CHAPTER  IV 
DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  was  designed  to  test  the  effect  of  short  writing 
activities  on  students'  levels  of  writing  apprehension  and- 
writing  achievement  with  special  emphasis  on  students  who  were 
initially  classified  as  high  apprehensives  .  This  chapter 
contains  the  statistical  treatment  of  the  data  and  findings 
relative  to  (a)  the  effect  of  short  writing  activities  on  writing 
apprehension  at  the  middle  school  level,  and  (b)  the  effect  of 
short  writing  activities  on  students'  writing  achievement  at  the 
middle  school  level. 

The  Statistical  Treatment  of  the  Data 
Introduction 

The  study  was  limited  to  nine  regular  middle  school  English 
classes:  three  at  the  sixth,  three  at  the  seventh,  and  three  at 
the  eighth  grade  levels.   For  each  grade  level,  there  was  a 
control  group,  an  experimental  group  1  (Exl),  and  an  experimental 
group  2  (Ex2).   Students  in  Exl  wrote  daily  short  writing 
activities  and  received  no  feedback,  only  a  check  indicating  the 
activity  had  been  completed.   Students  in  Ex2  wrote  daily  short 
writing  activities  and  received  feedback  in  the  form  of  a 
positive  statement  and  an  instructional  comment  appropriate  to 
the  paper.  Pre-  and  posttests  measuring  writing  apprehension  and 
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writing  achievement  were  collected  from  the  students  in  all  nine 

classes . 

Writing  Apprehension 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
effect  of  short  writing  activities  on  students'  levels  of  writing 
apprehension.   In  order  to  determine  if  an  effect  existed, 
students  completed  the  Daly-Miller  Apprehension  Measure  at  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  a  six-week  period.   These  tests  were  used 
as  pre-  and  posttest  measures  for  determining  gain  or  loss  in 
students'  apprehension  in  writing. 

The  analysis  of  data  involved  two  major  steps.   First, 
apprehension  scores  were  calculated  for  each  student  so  that 
respondents  could  be  classified  as  high,  moderate,  or  low  in 
writing  apprehension  on  the  basis  of  their  responses  on  the 
pretest  instrument.   Second,  a  multivariateranalysis-of- 
covariance  (MANCOVA)  with  the  apprehension  scores  of  students  as 
the  dependent  variable  and  the  preapprehension  scores  and 
preachievement  scores  as  the  covariates  was  performed  in  order  to 
determine  the  following:   (a)  if  a  significant  difference  existed 
among  the  adjusted  mean  apprehension  scores  of  subjects  in  the 
three  groups,  and  b)  if  a  significant  difference  existed  among 
the  adjusted  mean  apprehension  scores  of  the  initially  high 
apprehensive  subjects  in  the  three  groups. 

Hypotheses  for  the  study  were  stated  in  null  form,  and  a 
summary  of  the  findings  follows  each  hypothesis. 
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Analysis  of  Apprehension  Data 

A  computation  of  total  apprehension  scores  and  the 
difference  for  each  student  was  performed.  Appendix  I  shows  for 
each  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  student  the  apprehension 
pre-  and  posttest  scores  and  the  difference  in  scores.  In  the 
sixth  grade,  the  mean  apprehension  score  is  87.23  and  the 
standard  deviation  is  17.29  (X  =  85.69,  SD  =  17.29).   In  the 
seventh  grade,  the  mean  apprehension  score  is  88.87  and  the 
standard  deviation  is  18.25  (X  =  88.87,  SD  =  18.25).  In  the 
eighth  grade,  the  mean  apprehension  score  is  80.16  and  the 
standard  deviation  is  18.04  (X  =  80.16,  SD  =  18.04).   In  Table 
4-1,  the  total  apprehension  pre-  and  posttest  scores  (high, 
moderate,  and  low)  are  shown  for  each  grade  level  by  group;  high 
apprehensives  are  identified. 

TABLE  4-1 
Total  Pre-  and  Postapprehension  Scores  by  Group  and  Grade 


Preapprehensii 

an 

Postapprehension 

Grade 

Group 

High 

Moderate 

Low 

High 

Moderate 

Low 

6 

C 

3 

17 

8 

2 

16 

10 

6 

Exl 

5 

14 

3 

1 

15 

6 

6 

Ex2 

4 

19 

2 

2 

15 

8 

7 

C 

8 

18 

3 

8 

17 

4 

7 

Exl 

4 

13 

9 

0 

20 

6 

7 

Ex  2 

1 

21 

2 

1 

17 

6 

8 

C 

8 

14 

3 

7 

14 

4 

8 

Exl 

4 

15 

6 

2 

17 

6 

8 

Ex2 

0 

15 

3 

0 

11 

7 
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The  trend  of  scores  reveals  that  students'  apprehension  can 
be  reduced,  albeit  only  slightly,  using  either  method 
investigated  in  all  areas  except  for  those  students  already 
designated  as  low  apprehensives  in  grade  seven.  A  comparison  of 
pre-  and  postapprehension  means  by  grade  level  is  shown  in  Table 
4-2. 

TABLE  4-2 
Pre-  and  Postapprehension  Means  by  Grade  Level 


High  Moderate       Low 

Source  Apprehensives  Apprehensives  Apprehensives 


Grade  6 

Preapprehension 

62.417 

86.280 

113.769 

Postapprehension 

86.333 

94.160 

114.308 

Grade  7 

Preapprehension 

59.461 

89.711 

113.071 

Postapprehension 

69.615 

91.654 

111.571 

Grade  8 

Preapprehension 

52.091 

80.295 

105.417 

Postapprehension 

61.818 

85.295 

106.750 

In  order  to  determine  the  significance  of  gain  or  loss  in 
students'  apprehension  in  writing,  various  statistical  procedures 
from  the  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS)  were  performed  to  test 
the  null  hypotheses . 

Hypothesis  1 .  After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences, 
there  will  be  no  significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the 
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posttest  writing  apprehension  scores  of  the  control,  Exl,  and  Ex2 
students . 

The  MANCOVA  design  was  used  to  control  statistically  any 
initial  differences  present  in  the  students  which  might  confound 
differences  among  the  three  groups  per  grade  level.  The 
covariates  were  the  scores  on  the  writing  apprehension  pretest 
and  the  scores  on  the  composition  pretest.   The  dependent 
variable,  the  scores  on  the  postDaly-Miller  Apprehension  Measure, 
was  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  covariates.  After  checking  all 
possible  two-way  interactions,  the  model  was  reduced  to  include 
significant  variables  and  rerun.   The  results  of  this  analysis 
are  given  in  Table  4-3. 

TABLE  4-3 
Summary  of  MANCOVA  Postapprehension 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

PR>F 

Grade  6 

Group 

Preapprehension 
Preachievement 
Error 

0.145 

3804.625 

139.092 

14497.919 

2 
1 
1 

70 

0.072 

3804.625 

139.092 

207.113 

0.00 

18.37 

0.67 

0.9996 
0.0001  * 
0.4153 

Grade  7 

Group  554.695 

Preapprehension  12190.140 

Preachievement  6.589 

Error  1671.128 


2 

277.348 

3.39 

0.0389  * 

1 

12190.140 

149.20 

0.0001  * 

1 
4 

6.589 
22.612 

0.08 

0.7772 
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Table  4-3 — continued. 


Grade  8 


Group  417.360  2  208.680  2.09  0.1327 

Preapprehension  11087.933  1  11087.933  110.87  0.0001  * 

Preachievement  38.568  1  38.568  0.39  0.5369 

Error  6200.699  62  100.011 

*  p  <  .05 

In  Table  4-3,  the  calculated  J_  -  ratio  for  groups  in  the 

sixth  grade  is  0.00,  which  is  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of 

probability.   The  model  accounts  for  30.5%  of  the  variance  for 

grade  six.  The  calculated  F_  -  ratio  for  groups  in  the  seventh 

grade  is  3.39,  which  is  significant  at  the  .05  level  of 

probability.  The  model  accounts  for  72.0%  of  the  variance  for 

grade  seven.  The  calculated  £  -  ratio  for  groups  in  the  eighth 

grade  is  2.09,  which  is  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of 

probability.   The  model  accounts  for  71.6%  of  the  variance  for 

grade  eight.  Consequently,  the  table  discloses  that  the 

differences  among  groups  were  not  statistically  significant  (p  < 

.05)  at  the  sixth  and  eighth  grade  levels,  but  were  significant 

at  the  seventh  grade  level.   In  short,  the  posttest  writing 

apprehension  scores  support  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no 

significant  difference  in  the  mean  performance  of  subjects  among 

the  three  groups  for  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades,  but  there  is  a 

significant  difference  in  the  mean  performance  of  subjects  among 

the  three  groups  for  the  seventh  grade.  Thus,  the  null 

hypothesis  is  retained  for  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades  but  not 

for  the  seventh  grade. 
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In  Table  4-4,  the  specific  group  differences  for  the  seventh 
graders  reveals  that  Exl  improved  significantly  when  compared  to 
the  control  group.  In  other  words,  students  who  did  daily  short 
writing  activities  and  received  no  feedback  became  significantly 
more  confident  in  their  writing  skills  than  the  students  who  did 
not  do  daily  short  writing  activities.  There  are  no  significant 
differences  noted  between  Exl  and  Ex2  or  between  the  control 
group  and  Ex2 . 

TABLE  4-4 
Summary  of  MANCOVA  Postapprehension  by  Group  -  Grade  7 


t  for  HO:  Std  Error 

Parameter       Estimate   Parameter=0   PR  >  I t I   of  Estimate 


Control  vs  Exl   -6.254 

Control  vs  Ex2   -4.911 

Exl   vs  Ex2    1.343 

*  p  <  .05 

Hypothesis  2.  After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences, 
there  will  be  no  significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the 
posttest  writing  apprehension  scores  of  the  initially  high 
apprehensive  control,  Exl,  and  Ex2  students. 

The  MANCOVA  design  was  used  to  control  statistically  any 
initial  differences  present  in  the  students  which  might  confound 
differences  among  the  three  groups  of  high  apprehensives  per 
grade  level.  The  covariates  were  the  scores  on  the  writing 
apprehension  pretest  and  the  scores  on  the  composition  pretest. 
The  dependent  variable,  the  scores  on  the  post  Daly-Miller 
Apprehension  Measure,  was  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the 


-2.46 

0.016  * 

2.539 

-1.94 

0.057 

2.536 

0.52 

0.604 

2.577 
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covariates.  After  checking  all  possible  two-way  interactions, 
the  model  was  reduced  to  include  significant  variables  and  rerun 
using  only  the  data  of  those  students  identified  as  high 
apprehensives  at  the  beginning  of  the  study.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  are  given  in  Table  4-5. 

TABLE  4-5 
Summary  of  MANCOVA  Postapprehension  -  High  Apprehensives 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

PR>F 

Grade  6 

Group 

Preapprehension 
Preachievement 
Error 

442.040 

62.801 

6.423 

3316.629 

2 
1 
1 
7 

221.020 

62.801 

6.423 

473.804 

0.47 
0.13 
0.01 

0.6454 
0.7266 
0.9106 

Grade  7 

Group 

Preapprehension 
Preachievement 
Error 

761.845 

135.743 

65.443 

1584.977 

2 
1 
1 
8 

380.922 

135.743 

65.443 

198.122 

1.92 
0.69 
0.33 

0.2081 
0.4318 
0.5813 

Grade  8 

Group 

Preapprehension 
Preachievement 
Error 

60.455 
455.447 
218.291 
228.890 

2 
1 
1 
7 

30.228 
445.447 
218.291 

32.699 

1.85 

13.93 

6.68 

0 
0 
0 

.2161 
.0073  * 
.0363  * 

*  p  <  .05 

In  Table  4-5,  the  calculated  _F  -  ratio  for  the  sixth  grade 
groups  of  students  identified  as  high  apprehensive  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  is  0.47,  which  is  not  significant  at  the 
.05  level  of  probability.  The  model  accounts  for  13.8%  of  the 
variance  for  grade  six  high  apprehensive  students.  The 
calculated  F  -  ratio  for  the  seventh  grade  groups,  of  students 
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identified  as  high  apprehensive  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  is 
1.92,  which  is  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  probability. 
The  model  accounts  for  36.0%  of  the  variance  for  grade  seven 
high  apprehensive  students.  .  The  calculated  Y_  -   ratio  for  the 
eighth  grade  groups,  of  students  identified  as  high  apprehensive 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study  is  1.85,  which  is  not  significant 
at  the  .05  level  of  probability.  The  model  accounts  for  83.0% 
of  the  variance  for  grade  eight  high  apprehensive  students. 
Consequently,  the  table  discloses  that  the  differences  among 
groups  were  not  statistically  significant  at  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grade  levels.  In  short,  the  posttest  writing 
apprehension  scores  support  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no 
significant  difference  in  the  mean  performance  of  subjects 
initially  identified  as  high  apprehensives  among  the  three 
groups.  Thus,  the  null  hypothesis  was  retained  for  all  grades. 
Writing  Achievement 

In  addition  to  investigating  the  effect  of  short  writing 
activities  on  students'  writing  apprehension,  the  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effect  of  short  writing 
activities  on  students'  writing  achievement.  Two  papers,  one  at 
the  beginning  and  one  at  the  ending  of  a  six-week  period,  were 
written  by  students  on  assigned  topics  in  order  to  determine  if 
an  effect  existed.   Students'  papers  were  used  as  pre-  and 
posttest  measures  for  determining  gain  or  loss  in  students' 
proficiency  in  writing.  Papers  were  rated  by  three  readers 
using  a  modified  version  of  the  Diederich  Essay  Rating  Scale 
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(see  Appendix  C)  whereby  paragraphs  were  evaluated  on  eight 
items,. one  focusing  primarily  on  general  merit  and  the  other 
focusing  primarily  on  mechanics.  Pre-  and  posttest  papers  were 
collected  from  the  students  in  all  nine  classes. 

The  analysis  of  data  involved  three  major  steps.  First,  a 
comparison  of  the  ratings  of  Rater  A,  Rater  B,  and  Rater  C  was 
made  to  determine  the  degree  of  relationship  among  the  three 
ratings.   Cautions  were  taken  to  prevent  raters  from  detecting 
which  papers  were  pretests  and  which  were  posttests.   Second,  a 
computation  of  total  scores  and  the  difference  for  each  student 
was  performed  in  order  to  identify  growth  scores  of  each 
student.  And  third,  a  MANCOVA  with  the  total  paper  growth 
scores  of  students  as  the  dependent  variable  and  the 
preapprehension  scores  and  preachievement  scores  as  the 
covariates  was  performed  in  order  to  determine  the  following: 
(a)  if  a  significant  difference  existed  among  the  adjusted  mean 
performance  of  subjects  in  the  three  groups,  and  (b)  if  a 
significant  difference  existed  among  the  adjusted  mean 
performance  of  initially  high  apprehensive  subjects  in  the  three 
groups . 

Hypotheses  for  the  study  are  stated  in  null  form. 
Following  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  raters,  a  summary  of 
the  findings  follows  each  hypothesis. 
Comparison  of  Raters 

All  461  papers,  233  pretest  papers  and  228  posttest  papers, 
were  used  in  comparing  the  ratings  of  Rater  A,  Rater  B,  and 
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Rater  C.  A  correlation  of  total  scores  on  pre-  and  posttests 
and  on  each  section — general  merit  and  mechanics — using  the 
Pearson  Product  r  was  performed  to  determine  rater  reliability. 
Total  paper  pretest  scores  ranged  from  12  to  48  for  Rater  A, 
from  11  to  48  for  Rater  B,  and  from  10  to  47  for  Rater  C.  The 
Pearson  r  and  level  of  significance  for  total  paper  scores  and 
for  the  two  sections,  general  merit  and  mechanics,  for  all  three 
raters  is  shown  in  Table  4-6.   Scoring  reliabilities  are  quite 
high  (  r  =  +.69  to  +.82)  for  summed  scores. 

TABLE  4-6 
Rater  Reliability 


Diederich  Rater  A*B       Rater  A*C       Rater  B*C 

Scale  Pearson  r       Pearson  r       Pearson  r 


Total  Paper,  Pretest  .73  .74  .72 

Total  Paper,  Posttest  .82  .78  .81 

General  Merit,  Pretest  .69  .71  .69 

General  Merit,  Posttest  .77  .76  .79 

Mechanics,  Pretest  .69  .70  .71 

Mechanics,  Posttest  .76  .69  .77 


*  p  <  .05 

Analysis  of  Composition  Data 

A  computation  of  total  composition  scores  and  the 
difference  for  each  student  was  performed.  Appendix  J  shows  for 
each  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  student  the  total 
composition  pre-  and  posttest  scores  and  growth  scores.  The 
trend  of  scores  reveals  that  students'  writing  achievement 
worsened,  albeit  only  slightly,  using  either  method  investigated 
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in  all  areas  except  for  high  and  moderately  apprehensive 
students  in  grade  six.   There  is  no  change  noted  in  writing 
achievement  for  high  apprehensive  sixth  graders ,  and  there  is  a 
slight  improvement  in  writing  achievement  noted  for  moderately 
apprehensive  sixth  graders .  A  comparison  of  pre-  and 
postwriting  achievement  means  by  grade  level  is  shown  in  Table 
4-7. 

TABLE  4-7 
Pre-  and  Postachievement  Means  by  Grade  Level 


Source 


High  Moderate        Low 

Apprehensives    Apprehensives   Apprehensives 


Grade  6 

Preachievement 

20.722 

23.753 

31.257 

Postachievement 

20.722 

25.681 

30.179 

Grade  7 

Preachievement 

23.000 

24.224 

25.476 

Postachievement 

21.233 

22.853 

24.118 

Grade  8 

Preachievement 

24.607 

28.273 

31.581 

Postachievement 

24.666 

27.364 

31.000 

In  order  to  determine  the  significance  of  gain  or  loss  in 
students'  achievement  in  writing,  various  statistical  procedures 
from  the  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS)  were  performed  to 
test  the  null  hypotheses. 

Hypothesis  3.  After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences, 
there  will  be  no  significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the 
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posttest  writing  achievement  scores  of  the  control,  Exl ,  and  Ex2 
students . 

The  MANCOVA  was  used  to  control  statistically  any  initial 
differences  present  in  the  students  which  might  confound 
differences  among  the  three  groups  per  grade  level.  The 
covariates  were  the  scores  on  the  writing  apprehension  pretest 
and  the  scores  on  the  composition  pretest.   The  dependent 
variable,  the  scores  on  the  post  composition,  was  adjusted  on 
the  basis  of  the  covariates.  After  checking  all  possible 
two-way  interactions ,  the  model  was  reduced  to  include 
significant  variables  and  rerun.   The  results  of  this  analysis 


are  given  in  Table  4-8. 

TABLE  4-8 
Summary  of  MANCOVA  Postachievement 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

PR>F 

Grade  6 

Group 

Preachievement 
Preapprehension 
Error 

150.726 

963.152 

36.527 

1764.209 

2 

1 

1 

70 

75.363 

963.152 

36.527 

25.203 

2.99 

38.22 
1.45 

0.0567 
0.0001  * 
0.2327 

Grade  7 

Group 

Preachievement 
Preapprehension 
Error 

140.560 

835.944 

19.046 

1671.128 

2 

1 

1 

74 

70.280 

835.944 

19.046 

22.612 

3.11 

36.97 

0.84 

0.0506 
0.0001  * 
0.3617 
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Table  4-8 — continued. 
Grade  8 

Group             47.950  2  23.975      0.78    0.4610 

Preachievement    685.629  1  685.629     22.43    0.0001  * 

Preapprehension   128.428  1  128.428      4.20    0.0446  * 

Error           1895.456  62  30.572 


*  p  <  .05 

In  Table  4-8,  the  calculated  J_  -  ratio  for  groups  in  the 
sixth  grade  is  2.99,  which  is  not  significant  at  the  .05  level 
of  probability.  The  model  accounts  for  50.1%  of  the  variance 
for  grade  six.  The  calculated  _F  -  ratio  for  groups  in  the 
seventh  grade  is  3.11,  which  is  not  significant  at  the  .05  level 
of  probability.  The  model  accounts  for  37.4%  of  the  variance 
for  grade  seven.  The  calculated  J_  -  ratio  for  groups  in  the 
eighth  grade  is  0.78,  which  is  not  significant  at  the  .05  level 
of  probability.  The  model  accounts  for  42.9%  of  the  variance 
for  grade  eight.  Consequently,  the  table  discloses  that  the 
differences  among  groups  were  not  statistically  significant  (p  < 
.05)  at  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  levels.  In  short, 
the  posstest  writing  achievement  scores  support  the  hypothesis 
that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean  performance 
of  subjects  among  the  three  groups.  Thus,  the  null  hypothesis 
is  retained  for  all  grades  . 

Hypothesis  4.   After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences, 
there  will  be  no  significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the 
posttest  writing  achievement  scores  of  the  initially  high 
apprehensive  control,  Exl ,  and  Ex2  students. 
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The  MANCOVA  was  used  to  control  statistically  any  initial 
differences  present  in  the  students  which  might  confound 
differences  among  the  three  groups  of  high  apprehensives  per 
grade  level.  The  covariates  were  the  scores  on  the  writing 
apprehension  pretest  and  the  scores  on  the  composition  pretest. 
The  dependent  variable,  the  scores  on  the  post  composition,  was 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  covariates.  After  checking  all 
possible  two-way  interactions,  the  model  was  reduced  to  include 
significant  variables  and  rerun  using  only  the  data  of  those 
students  identified  as  high  apprehensives  at  the  beginning  of 
the  study.  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  given  in  Table  4-9. 

TABLE  4-9 
Summary  of  MANCOVA  Postachievement  -  High  Apprehensives 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

PR>F 

Grade  6 

Group 

Preachievement 
Preapprehension 
Error 

88.368 

158.423 

0.009 

167.866 

2 
1 
1 

7 

44.184 

158.423 

0.009 

23.981 

1.84 
6.61 
0.00 

0.2276 
0.0370  * 
0.9855 

Grade  7 

Group 

Preachievement 
Preapprehension 
Error 

7.212 
318.973 

1.678 
152.153 

2 
1 
1 
8 

3.606 

318.973 

1.678 

19.019 

0.19 

16.77 

0.09 

0.8309 
0.0035  * 
0.7740 

Grade  8 

Group  1.801  2  0.901    0.05    0.8265 

Preachievement  6.382  1  6.382    0.18    0.6812 

Preapprehension  230.044  1  230.044    6.62    0.0369  * 

Error  243.422  7  34.775 

*  p  <  .05 
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In  Table  4-9,  the  calculated  F_  -   ratio  for  the  sixth  grade 
groups  of  students  identified  as  high  apprehensive  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study  is  1.84,  which  is  not  significant  at  the 
.05  level  of  probability.  The  model  accounts  for  62.0%  of  the 
variance  for  grade  six  high  apprehensive  students.  The 
calculated  F^  -  ratio  for  the  seventh  grade  groups  of  students 
identified  as  high  apprehensive  at  the  beginning  of  the  study  is 
0.19,  which  is  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  probability. 
The  model  accounts  for  69.0%  of  the  variance  for  grade  seven 
high  apprehensive  students.  The  calculated  F  -  ratio  for  the 
eighth  grade  groups  of  students  identified  as  high  apprehensive 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study  is  0.05,  which  is  not  significant 
at  the  .05  level  of  probability.  The  model  accounts  for  50.4% 
of  the  variance  for  grade  eight  high  apprehensive  students. 
Consequently,  the  table  discloses  that  the  differences  among 
groups  are  not  statistically  significant  (p  <  .05)  at  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grade  levels.   In  short,  the  posttest 
writing  achievement  scores  support  the  hypothesis  that  there  is 
no  significant  difference  in  the  mean  performance  of  subjects 
initially  identified  as  high  apprehensives  among  the  three 
groups.   Thus,  the  null  hypothesis  is  retained  for  all  grades. 

Post  Hoc  Analysis 
Those  students  designated  as  high,  moderate,  and  low 
apprehensive  subjects  were  compared  with  the  means  of  their 
compositions  to  test  the  supposition  that  the  higher  the 
apprehension  the  lower  the  achievement.   In  Table  4-10,  the 
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means  of  the  high,  moderate,  and  low  apprehensive  students  with 
their  respective  achievement  scores  in  writing  are  compared.  In 
apprehension,  the  highest  scores  indicate  the  most  confident 
writers.   In  achievement,  the  highest  scores  indicate  the  best 
writers . 

TABLE  4-10 
Pre-  and  Postapprehension  and  Achievement  Means 


High  Moderate        Low 

Source  Apprehensives    Apprehensives   Apprehensives 


Grade  6 

Preapprehension 
Preachieveraent 

Postapprehension 
Postachievement 

Grade  7 


62.417 

86.280 

113.769 

20.722 

23.753 

31.257 

86.333 

94.160 

114.308 

20.722 

25.681 

30.179 

Preapprehension 
Preachievement 

59.461 
23.000 

89.711 
24.224 

113.071 
25.476 

Postapprehension 
Postachievement 

69.615 
21.233 

91.654 
22.853 

111.571 
24.118 

Grade  8 

Preapprehension 
Preachievement 

52.091 
24.607 

80.295 
28.273 

105.417 
31.581 

Postapprehension 
Postachievement 

61.818 
24.666 

85.295 
27.364 

106.750 
31.000 

Examination  of  Table  4-10  warrants  these  findings:  Students  who 
are  highly  apprehensive  tend  to  write  less  skillfully  than  those 
students  who  are  moderately  apprehensive,  and  those  students  who 
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are  moderately  apprehensive  tend  to  write  less  skillfully  than 
those  students  who  are  confident  in  their  writing  skills. 

Summary 
Tables  of  the  analysis  of  the  data  generated  by  subjects  in 
each  of  the  three  grade  levels  were  presented  in  Chapter  IV.  A 
summary  of  findings  by  grade  level  is  presented  in  Table  4-11. 

TABLE  4-11 
Summary  of  Findings  by  Grade  Level 


Grade 


Group 


Measure 


Significance 


6 

C 

Postwriting  Apprehension 

not 

significant 

6 

C 

Postwriting  Achievement 

not 

significant 

6 

Exl 

Postwriting  Apprehension 

not 

significant 

6 

Exl 

Postwriting  Achievement 

not 

significant 

6 

Ex  2 

Postwriting  Apprehension 

not 

significant 

6 

Ex2 

Postwriting  Achievement 

not 

significant 

C 

Postwriting  Apprehension 

not 

significant 

C 

Postwriting  Achievement 

not 

significant 

Exl 

Postwriting  Apprehension 

significant  * 

Exl 

Postwriting  Achievement 

not 

significant 

Ex  2 

Postwriting  Apprehension 

not 

significant 

Ex2 

Postwriting  Achievement 

not 

significant 

8 

C 

Postwriting  Apprehension 

not 

significant 

8 

c 

Postwriting  Achievement 

not 

significant 

8 

Exl 

Postwriting  Apprehension 

not 

significant 

8 

Exl 

Postwriting  Achievement 

not 

significant 

8 

Ex  2 

Postwriting  Apprehension 

not 

significant 

8 

Ex2 

Postwriting  Achievement 

not 

significant 

The  relationship  of  the  findings  to  the  hypotheses  by  grade 
level  is  summarized  in  Table  4-12. 
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TABLE  4-12 


Summary  of 

the 

Relat 

ionship 

of 

Findings 

to  Hypotheses 

by 

Grade 

Level 

Hypotheses 

Grade 

Status 

HI:  After  adjusting  for  pretest  differ- 
ences, there  will  be  no  significant 
differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the 
posttest  writing  apprehension 
scores  of  the  control,  Exl ,  and  Ex2 
students . 

H2:  After  adjusting  for  pretest  differ- 
ences, there  will  be  no  significant 
differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the 
posttest  writing  apprehension 
scores  of  the  initially  high  appre- 
hensive control,  Exl,  and  Ex2 
students . 

H3:  After  adjusting  for  pretest  differ- 
ences, there  will  be  no  significant 
differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the 
posttest  writing  achievement  scores 
of  the  control,  Exl,  and  Ex2  stu- 
dents . 

H4:  After  adjusting  for  pretest  differ- 
ences, there  will  be  no  significant 
differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the 
posttest  writing  achievement  scores 
of  the  initially  high  apprehensive 
control,  Exl,  and  Ex2  students. 


6  Was  not  rejected. 

7  Rejected  for  Exl 
vs  control. 

8  Was  not  rejected. 

6  Was  not  rejected. 

7  Was  not  rejected. 

8  Was  not  rejected. 

6  Was  not  rejected. 

7  Was  not  rejected. 

8  Was  not  rejected. 

* 

6  Was  not  rejected. 

7  Was  not  rejected. 

8  Was  not  rejected. 


The  analysis  of  the  apprehension  data  reveals  that  there  is 
no  significant  difference  in  the  adjusted  mean  performance  of 
subjects  among  the  control  group,  Exl,  and  Ex2  for  the  sixth  and 
eighth  grades,  but  there  is  a  significant  difference  in  the  mean 
performance  of  subjects  among  the  three  groups  for  the  seventh 
grade.   In  the  seventh  grade,  students  who  did  daily  short 
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writing  activities  and  received  no  feedback  became  significantly 
less  apprehensive  about  their  writing  skills  than  the  students 
who  did  not  do  daily  short  writing  activities  .  For  those 
students  designated  as  high  apprehensives  at  the  beginning  of 
the  study,  the  writing  apprehension  scores  support  the 
hypothesis  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
adjusted  mean  performance  for  all  grades. 

The  analysis  of  the  achievement  data  reveals  that  there  is 
no  significant  difference  in  the  adjusted  mean  performance  of 
subjects  among  the  control  group,  Exl ,  and  Ex2  for  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  For  those  students  designated  as 
high  apprehensives  at  the  beginning  of  the  study,  the  writing 
achievement  scores  support  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no 
significant  difference  in  the  adjusted  mean  performance  for  all 
grades.  The  trend  of  scores  indicate  that  highly  apprehensive 
students  write  less  skillfully  than  those  students  who  are 
moderately  apprehensive,  and  moderately  apprehensive  students 
write  less  skillfully  than  students  who  are  low  in  apprehension. 


CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  summary  of  the  study  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the 
findings  as  they  relate  to  (a)  the  effect  of  short  writing 
activities  on  students'  levels  of  writing  apprehension,  and  (b) 
the  effect  of  short  writing  activities  on  students'  writing 
achievement  is  presented  in  this  chapter.  High  apprehensive 
individuals  served  as  selective  samples  for  additional  analyses. 
Conclusions  and  recommendations  are  based  on  these  findings. 

Summary 

The  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the  effects  of  short 
writing  activities  on  students'  levels  of  writing  apprehension 
and  writing  achievement  with  special  emphasis  on  students  who  are 
initially  classified  as  high  apprehensives .  The  following 
questions  were  posed  in  this  study: 

1.  Will  the  frequent  use  of  short  writing  activities  with 
(a)  no  feedback  or  (b)  positive  feedback  used  in 
conjunction  with  one  instructional  comment  affect 
students'  levels  of  writing  apprehension? 

2.  Will  the  frequent  use  of  short  writing  activities  with 
(a)  no  feedback  or  (b)  positive  feedback  used  in 
conjunction  with  one  instructional  comment  affect 
students'  levels  of  writing  apprehension  of  those 
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students  who  are  initially  classified  as  high 
app r ehens ive s ? 

3.  Will  the  frequent  use  of  short  writing  activities  with 
(a)  no  feedback  or  (b)  positive  feedback,  used  in 
conjunction  with  one  instructional  comment  affect 
students'  levels  of  writing  achievement? 

4.  Will  the  frequent  use  of  short  writing  activities  with 
(a)  no  feedback  or  (b)  positive  feedback  used  in 
conjunction  with  one  instructional  comment  affect 
students'  levels  of  writing  achievement  of  those 
students  who  are  initially  classified  as  high 
apprehensives  ? 

The  design  of  the  study  was  the  Nonequivalent  Control-group 
Pretest-posttest  Design  with  one  control  group  and  two 
experimental  groups  for  each  of  the  middle  school  grades. 
Subjects  used  in  the  study  were  221  children  attending  Fort 
Clarke  Middle  School  in  Gainesville,  Florida.  Three 
teachers — one  at  the  sixth  grade,  one  at  the  seventh  grade,  and 
one  at  the  eighth  grade — who  daily  taught  three  of  the  same 
English  classes  volunteered  to  participate,  thus  providing  nine 
intact  classes  for  study.   Each  teacher  at  each  of  the  grade 
levels  taught  a  control  group,  an  experimental  group  1  (Exl),  and 
an  experimental  2  group  (Ex2).   The  protocol  for  data  collection 
was  as  follows : 

1.   Subjects  in  the  control  group  were  asked  at  the 

beginning  and  ending  of  a  six-week  period  to  write  a 
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composition  on  one  of  four  topics  and  to  complete  the 
Daly-Miller  Apprehension  Measure. 

2.  Subjects  in  Exl  were  asked  at  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  a  six-week  period  to  write  a  composition  on  one  of 
four  topics  and  to  complete  the  Daly-Miller  Apprehension 
Measure.  These  students  also  completed  a  short  writing 
activity  every  day  for  a  six-week  period.   Papers  were 
collected  each  day  and  returned  the  following  day. 
Students  received  a  check  on  the  top  of  their  papers 
signifying  that  the  activity  had  been  completed;  no 
feedback  was  given. 

3.  Subjects  in  Ex2  completed  the  same  tasks  as  Exl,  except 
these  students  received  an  appropriate  positive 
statement  and  an  instructional  comment  on  their  papers 
each  day.  One  instructional  comment  was  given 
regardless  of  the  number  of  errors . 

Pretest  and  posttest  data  were  collected  from  all  nine 
groups — three  at  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades — before 
and  after  their  involvement  with  the  study.  The  amount  of  change 
elicited  by  the  short  writing  activities  in  the  areas  of  writing 
apprehension  and  writing  achievement  was  measured  and  compared 
for  significant  differences.  High  apprehensive  individuals  based 
on  operational  definitions  in  each  of  the  nine  groups  served  as 
selective  samples  for  additional  analyses.   The  following  null 
hypotheses  were  tested  by  each  grade  level: 
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HI:   After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences,  there  will  be 
no  significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the  posttest 
writing  apprehension  scores  of  the  control,  Exl,  and  Ex2 
students . 
H2:   After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences,  there  will  be 
no  significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the  posttest 
writing  apprehension  scores  of  the  initially  high 
apprehensive  control,  Exl,  and  Ex2  students. 
H3:   After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences,  there  will  be 
no  significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the  posttest 
writing  achievement  scores  of  the  control,  Exl,  and  Ex2 
students . 
H4:   After  adjusting  for  pretest  differences,  there  will  be 
no  significant  differences  (p  <  .05)  among  the  posttest 
writing  achievement  scores  of  the  initially  high 
apprehensive  control,  Exl,  and  Ex2  students. 
Each  subject's  writing  apprehension  was  assessed  by  the 
26-item  version  of  the  Daly-Miller  Writing  Apprehension  Measure 
(see  Appendix  D) .  This  instrument  has  been  found  to  be  highly 
reliable  and  valid  (Daly  &  Miller,  1975a)  and  is  used  in  most 
research  dealing  with  writing  apprehension  (Smith,  1984,  p.l). 
Responses  were  summed  for  each  person  per  grade  level  so  that  a 
high  score  indicated  low  apprehension  and  a  low  score  indicated 
high  apprehension.  Individuals  who  scored  one  standard  deviation 
above  or  below  the  group  mean  apprehension  score  by  grade  level 
were  operationally  defined  as  low  and  high,  respectively,  in 
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apprehension.   Respondents  whose  scores  fell  within  one  standard 
deviation  of  the  mean  were  classified  as  moderates. 

Each  subject's  writing  achievement  was  assessed  by  the 
holistic  scoring  of  pretest  and  posttest  compositions  using  a 
modified  version  of  the  Diederich  Scale  (Diederich,  1974,  pp. 
53-58).   Compositions  written  by  students  on  one  of  four  topics 
(see  Appendix  E)  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  six-week  period 
were  used  as  pretest  and  posttest  measures  for  determining  gain 
or  loss  in  students'  achievement  in  writing.  Three  trained  and 
experienced  raters  evaluated  each  composition  following 
procedures  suggested  by  Miles  Myers  in  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  publication,  A  Procedure  for  Writing 
Assessment  and  Holistic  Scoring  (1980).  Written  data  from  each 
group  were  measured  on  two  variables  of  the  analytic  scale: 
general  merit  and  mechanics  (see  Appendix  E) .  The  Pearson 
Product  Moment  Correlation  was  used  to  measure  rater  reliability. 

The  multivariate-analysis-of-covariance  (MANCOVA)  design  was 
used  to  control  statistically  any  initial  differences  in  the 
students  which  might  confound  differences  among  the  three  groups 
of  students  for  each  of  the  middle  school  grades.  The  dependent 
variables,  the  scores  on  the  writing  apprehension  posttest  and 
the  scores  on  the  composition  posttest,  were  adjusted  on  the 
basis  of  the  covariates .  The  covariates  were  the  scores  on  the 
writing  apprehension  pretest  and  the  scores  on  the  composition 
pretest.  This  was  possible  because  the  same  measuring  instrument 
was  used  in  both  cases.   The  Scheffe  procedure  for  multiple 
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comparisons  was  used  for  necessary  follow-up-analyses.  The  .05 
level  of  significance  was  selected  for  all  analyses  of  data. 

Conclusions 

The  experimental  treatments  did  not  significantly  affect 
students'  levels  of  writing  apprehension  or  achievement  except  in 
one  apprehension  group.   Examination  of  the  data  warrants  two 
main  conclusions.  First,  seventh  grade  students  in  Exl ,  those 
who  wrote  daily  short  writing  activities  and  received  no 
feedback,  became  significantly  less  apprehensive  than  the  control 
group  or  the  Ex2  group  of  students.   In  addition,  students' 
apprehension  can  be  reduced,  albeit  only  slightly,  using  either 
experimental  method  investigated.   Second,  the  experimental 
treatments  did  not  significantly  affect  students'  writing 
achievement  in  the  six-week  period  allotted  for  the  study. 
Writing  Apprehension 

The  writing  apprehension  scores  supported  the  hypothesis 
that  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean  performance 
of  subjects  in  the  control,  Exl,  and  Ex2  groups  for  the  sixth  and 
eighth  grades,  but  there  was  a  significant  difference  in  the  mean 
performance  of  subjects  among  the  three  groups  for  the  seventh 
grade.  Further  analysis  at  the  seventh  grade  level  revealed  that 
students  in  Exl  became  significantly  less  apprehensive  at  the  end 
of  the  study  than  did  the  students  in  the  control  group. 
Subjects  in  Exl  were  those  students  who  wrote  short  writing 
activities  daily  and  received  no  feedback.   It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  considerable  reduction  of  writing  apprehension  that 
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did  occur  at  the  seventh  grade  level  was  accomplished  without 
falsely  building  student  writing  egos. 

For  those  students  designated  as  high  apprehensives  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study,  the  writing  apprehension  scores  supported 
the  hypothesis  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  mean 
performance  for  all  grades.  The  small  number  of  high 
apprehensive  subjects  in  the  the  experimental  groups  contributed 
to  this  finding.  At  the  onset  of  the  study,  the  following  high 
apprehensives  were  available  for  study:   There  were  five  subjects 
in  Exl  and  four  subjects  in  Ex2  for  grade  six;  there  were  four 
subjects  in  Exl  and  one  subject  in  Ex2  for  grade  seven;  and  there 
were  four  subjects  in  Exl  and  no  subjects  in  Ex2  for  grade  eight. 
Writing  Achievement 

The  writing  achievement  scores  supported  the  hypothesis  that 
there  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean  performance  of 
subjects  in  the  control,  Exl,  and  Ex2  groups  for  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades.   It  is  possible  that  the  students 
equated  the  posttest  composition  with  a  short  writing  activity 
since  no  definition  of  what  constituted  a  "composition"  was  told 
to  the  students  before  or  after  their  involvement  with  the  study. 

For  those  students  designated  as  high  apprehensives  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study,  the  writing  achievement  scores  supported 
the  hypothesis  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  mean 
performance  for  all  grades.  As  noted  earlier,  the  small  number 
of  high  apprehensive  subjects  in  the  the  experimental  groups 
contributed  to  this  finding. 
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Post  Hoc  Conclusions 
Prior  research  into  students'  attitudes  toward  writing 
indicates  that  attitudes  influence  growth  in  writing.   A 
student's  predisposition  toward  the  writing  act — positive  or 
negative — is  extremely  important.  A  writer's  degree  of 
apprehension  toward  writing  can  be  measured  and  this  score  can  be 
compared  with  an  individual's  performance  in  writing.  Additional 
findings  obtained  from  this  study  conducted  at  the  middle  school 
level  were  consistent  with  other  research  findings  obtained  at 
the  college  level  which  suggest  that  apprehension  is  associated 
with  actual  writing  performance  (Book,  1976;  Bova,  1979;  Daly 
1977,  1978;  Daly  &  Miller,  1975b,  1975c;  Faigley,  Witte,  &  Daly, 
1981;  Reed,  Vandett  &  Burton,  1983). 

The  means  of  the  high,  moderate,  and  low  apprehensive 
students  were  compared  with  their  respective  achievement  scores 
in  writing.   It  should  be  noted  that  in  every  case,  the  direction 
of  the  means  was  in  accord  with  what  research  has  shown  regarding 
writing  apprehension  and  writing  achievement:   High  apprehensive 
students  write  papers  of  lower  quality  than  do  moderate 
apprehensive  students,  and  moderate  apprehensive  students  write 
papers  of  lower  quality  than  do  low  apprehensive  students. 

Discussion 
Concerning  the  reduction  of  writing  apprehension,  Daly  and 
Miller  (1975a)  stated  that  "The  procedure  commonly  used  of 
forcing  students  to  write  is  very  likely  the  wrong  choice  of 
treatments"  (p. 248).  Powers,  Cook,  and  Meyer  (1979)  also  argued 
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that  compulsory  writing  causes  apprehension  in  writing.   The 
findings  of  this  study  give  no  support  to  this  supposition  and 
are  consistent  with  Fox's  (1980)  study  where  students' 
apprehension  levels  were  decreased  after  being  "forced"  to  write. 
Students  in  both  experimental  groups  in  this  study  were  indeed 
forced  to  write,  but  they  evidently  did  not  suffer  from  the 
experience.  As  Fox  (1980)  noted,  how  teachers  force  students  to 
write  might  be  a  factor  worth  considering. 

The  trend  of  scores  revealed  that  students'  apprehension  can 
be  reduced,  albeit  only  slightly,  using  either  experimental 
method  investigated  in  all  areas  except  for  those  students 
already  designated  as  low  apprehensives  in  grade  seven.  After 
the  study  was  completed,  the  researcher  asked  the  students  in 
each  experimental  group  various  questions  regarding  their 
involvement  in  the  study  (see  Appendix  K) .  A  majority  of  the 
students  who  participated  in  daily  short  writing  activities 
enjoyed  doing  them,  felt  more  positive  about  writing  after  having 
done  them,  and  would  choose  to  do  the  experience  again  if  given 
the  opportunity.  A  seventh  grade  girl  was  quoted  as  saying,  "The 
creative  writing  experience — it  was  fun!   I  want  to  do  it  again." 

The  trend  of  scores  revealed  that  students'  writing 
achievement  worsened,  albeit  only  slightly,  using  either  method 
investigated  in  all  areas  except  for  high  and  moderately 
apprehensive  students  in  grade  six.  There  was  no  change  noted  in 
writing  achievement  for  high  apprehensive  sixth  graders,  and 
there  was  a  slight  improvement  in  writing  achievement  noted  for 
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moderately  apprehensive  sixth  graders.   Even  though  there  were  no 
significant  differences  between  experimental  and  control  groups 
on  overall  quality  of  posttest  compositions,  the  suggestion  can 
be  offered  that  the  inclusion  of  short  writing  activities  in  a 
teacher's  daily  lesson  is  still  time  well  spent.  A  majority  of 
the  students  who  wrote  daily  short  writing  activities  felt  more 
capable  in  organizing  ideas,  felt  more  skilled  in  expressing 
feelings  on  paper,  and  felt  more  eager  to  practice  writing  the 
short  writing  activities  (see  Appendix  L) . 

The  three  teachers  who  participated  in  the  study  were  also 
asked  questions  by  the  researcher  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
project.  All  teachers  felt  that  the  short  writing  activities,  in 
general,  helped  students  to  overcome  negative  feelings  for 
writing.  Two  of  the  three  teachers  felt  that  the  mood  of  their 
classes  was  better  as  a  result  of  the  short  writing  activities, 
and  two  of  the  three  teachers  felt  that  the  short  writing 
activities  helped  students  to  be  better  prepared  for  classwork. 
The  three  teachers  felt  that  the  inclusion  of  short  writing 
activities  was  time  well  spent,  and  all  said  that  they  intended 
to  continue  to  use  some  of  the  short  writing  activities  even 
though  the  study  was  completed. 

Although  no  significant  differences  were  noted  for  any 
groups  at  any  middle  school  grade  level  in  the  area  of  writing 
achievement,  specific  comments  from  each  of  the  three  teachers 
regarding  the  study  provided  qualitative  data  worth  considering: 
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From  the  sixth  grade  teacher:   "Overall  the  students 
appeared  to  have  benefitted  substantially  from  the  short 
writing  activities.  They  became  increasingly  eager  to 
write,  and  they  were  eager  to  share  their  writings." 

From  the  seventh  grade  teacher:   "This  was  a  good  way  to  get 
the  classes  on  task  and  interested  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period.   Students  enjoyed  the  daily  experience  of  doing 
something  creative.  They  always  begged  me  to  read  their 
work  aloud.   Students  seemed  to  learn  to  work  more  quickly 
as  they  got  used  to  writing  every  day.   Of  course,  there 
were  a  few  who  never  got  into  the  project.  Most  of  the  kids 
enjoyed  the  project;  this,  in  itself,  was  a  great  thing.   If 
attitudes  are  positive,  then  we  teachers  have  a  better 
chance  at  helping  students  through  the  'nuts  and  bolts'  of 
writing,  too." 

From  the  eighth  grade  teacher:   "I  think  these  exercises  are 
good  for  students  having  had  limited  experience  in  writing. 
However,  the  students  in  my  class  have  been  involved  in  a 
writing  program  for  the  past  two  years  and  consequently  may 
not  benefit  from  this  experience  as  much  as  a  group  whose 
writing  skills  have  been  neglected." 

Recommendations 

The  recommendations  generated  by  this  study  deal  with  the 

duration  of  the  study,  time  devoted  to  the  participation  of  daily 

short  writing  activities,  development  of  criteria  for  what 

constitutes  a  composition,  and  finding  a  sample  with  enough  high 

apprehensive  individuals  to  warrant  additional  analyses. 

1.   Considering  that  students  only  wrote  each  day  from  three  to 

five  minutes  for  a  six-week  period,  an  assumption  can  be  made 

that  six  weeks  of  daily  short  writing  activities  may  not 

provide  enough  time  to  detect  a  change  both  in  students' 

writing  apprehension  and  writing  achievement.  Thus,  a  new 

study  should  be  conducted  for  at  least  half  a  year  to  provide 

enough  time  for  daily  writing. 
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2.  One  of  the  limitations  of  this  study  was  the  length  of  time 
devoted  to  the  daily  short  writing  activities.  The  time 
allotted  for  the  short  writing  activities  might  be  varied  for 
better  results.  One  should  test  whether  the  sporadic  use  of 
the  short  writing  activities  for  a  longer  time,  say  10 
minutes,  is  more  effective  than  daily  writing  for  three  to 
five  minutes. 

3.  Students  who  participated  in  the  pilot  study  at  the  high 
school  level  had  no  problem  separating  a  short  writing 
activity  from  a  composition.   Students  at  the  middle  school 
level  apparently  had  problems  differentiating  between  the  two 
terms.   The  study  needs  to  be  repeated  including  specific 
criteria  for  the  writing  of  the  compositions  for  analysis  of 
the  achievement  variable. 

4.  Care  was  taken  to  find  teachers  who  taught  the  same  class 
three  different  periods  daily  in  order  to  study  groups  that 
were  as  similar  as  possible.  Even  so,  there  were  not  enough 
high  apprehensive  students  to  provide  sufficient  data  for 
further  analysis.   This  problem  could  be  corrected  by  finding 
teachers  who  teach  classes  with  similar  apprehension  levels. 

Future  Research  Inquiries 
The  following  research  recommendations  were  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  study  but  were  generated  by  information  obtained 
from  the  post  hoc  analysis: 
1.   Further  research  should  be  done  following  the  eighth  grade 

teacher's  comment  that  less  experienced  writers  might  benefit 
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the  most  from  the  daily  writing.  Groups  could  be  formed 
controlling  the  ability  level  of  students  to  test  this 
supposition. 

2.  Researchers  should  investigate  teacher  attitudes  about 
writing  and  the  writing  process,  thus  providing  additional 
information  about  writing  apprehension.  Of  the  three 
teachers  who  participated ,  the  eighth  grade  teacher  was  the 
least  excited  and  the  seventh  grade  teacher  was  the  most 
excited  about  the  study.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
eighth  grade  teacher's  students  were  generally  the  most 
apprehensive  (X  =  80.16)  at  the  onset  of  the  study  and  were 
less  positive  in  their  responses  at  the  end  of  the  study  than 
the  students  from  the  other  grade  levels.   Students  of  the 
seventh  grade  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  were  generally  the 
least  apprehensive  (X  =  88.87)  at  the  onset  of  the  study  and 
were  very  positive  in  their  postresearch  responses. 

3.  More  research  needs  to  be  done  to  investigate  when  writing 
apprehension  develops  in  students.   In  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades,  for  example,  the  mean  apprehension  scores 
were  X  =  85.69,  X  =  88.87,  and  X  =  80.16,  respectively.   For 
high  apprehensives  the  means  were  X  =  62.42,  X  =  59.46,  and  X 
=  52.09,  respectively  (Note:   the  lower  the  score  the  higher 
the  apprehension).  It  appears  that  the  apprehension  means 
for  the  eighth  graders  might  be  significantly  different  than 
both  the  apprehension  means  for  the  sixth  and  seventh 
graders.  This  information  suggests,  then,  that  eighth 
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graders  are  more  apprehensive  than  sixth  or  seventh  graders. 
Perhaps  if  a  particular  grade  level  can  be  identified, 
researchers  could  determine  what  causes  writing  apprehension 
to  develop  in  students  in  the  first  place  and  steps  could  be 
taken  to  prevent  students  from  ever  becoming  highly 
apprehensive. 
4.   The  writing  apprehension  levels  of  professional  writers 
should  be  studied  to  see  if  their  scores  fall  within  a 
certain  range.   If  an  ideal  apprehension  score  is  determined, 
perhaps  those  students  who  are  overly  apprehensive  could  be 
identified  regardless  of  grade  and  ability  level.   In  turn, 
papers  of  those  students  who  are  particularly  low  in 
apprehension  could  be  studied  to  determine  if  some 
apprehension  is  desirable  in  order  to  write  an  acceptable 
product . 

Although  the  results  of  this  study  were  predominantly  not 
significant,  a  student's  predisposition  toward  writing — positive 
or  negative — is  extremely  important  and  one  that  English 
educators  need  to  be  concerned  about.  No  matter  how  skilled  or 
capable  students  are  in  writing,  if  they  believe  they  will  do 
poorly  or  if  they  choose  to  avoid  writing  situations,  then  the 
skills  or  capabilities  matter  little.   Researchers  should 
continue  to  try  to  develop  activities  that  decrease  or  prevent 
writing  apprehension  and  increase  writing  ability  at  the  same 
time. 
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1.  Invention.  Bring  in  a  common  object,  a  brick  or  a 
spatula,  an  umbrella  or  a  paper  clip.   Give  the  students  3-5 
minutes  to  list  as  many  uses  as  possible  of  this  object  other 
than  the  obvious . 

2.  Contest  Entries.   Remember  the  old,  and  occasionally 
still  used,  contest  format:   "Tell  why  you  like  


in  25  words  or  less."  Let  each  student  choose  a  product  or  agree 
on  one  collectively. 

3.  Self  Analysis  About  Writing.  Help  your  students  to 
think  through  how  they  write  by  urging  them  to  write  a  paragraph 
description  of  their  writing  "space."  Do  they  write  at  home  or 
at  school?  at  a  desk  or  table  or  on  the  floor?  with  the  TV 
going  or  a  baby  sister  crying  in  the  next  room?   Do  they  use  pen 
or  pencil?  blank  or  lined  paper?  (Refrain  from  boring  them  with 
too  much  about  Abe  Lincoln  in  front  of  the  fireplace  writing  on 
the  back  of  a  shovel.) 

4.  Obituaries.  Ask  students  to  write  the  obituary  for  a 
literary  character.  Variation:   Students  write  their  own 
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obituaries  for  60  years  hence,  thus  making  them  reflect  on  what 
they  want  to  be  and  do . 

5.  Test  Items.  As  you  teach  a  long  work  of  literature  on 
which  you  plan  to  give  an  objective  test,  ask  each  student  to 
write  six  test  questions:   two  easy,  two  hard,  and  two  sort  of 
middling.  Your  students  will  have  a  writing  assignment;  you'll 
have  a  collection  of  questions,  many  of  which  you  can  use. 

6.  Those  Good/Bad  Days.  You  might  be  familiar  with  Judith 
Viorst's  Alexander  and  the  Terrible,  Horrible,  No  Good,  Very  Bad 
Day,  a  children's  book  that  even  sophisticated  seniors  have 
enjoyed.  Urge  students  to  describe  their  own  terrible,  horrible, 
no  good,  very  bad  day.   Variation:   Have  them  describe  their 
marvelous,  beautiful,  really  fine,  very  good  day. 

7.  Musical  Images .  Play  a  classical  record,  Debussy's  La 
Mer,  perhaps,  or  Pachelbel's  Canon .   Before  playing  it,  tell  your 
students  to  let  their  minds  flow  freely  while  the  record  is  on 
and  to  write  images  or  sequences  suggested  by  the  music. 

8.  Point  of  View.  Ask  students  to  become  typical 
schoolhouse  objects — a  locker,  an  English  teacher's  red  Bic  pen, 
a  grammar  handbook,  a  basketball — and  describe  a  day  in  the  life 
of  their  object. 

9.  Dialogues .  You  or  your  students  outline  the  scenario: 
The  blind  date  between  Charlie  and  Bev  is  a  disaster.  The  first 
time  he  used  it,  Tom  smashed  Dad's  new  MG.  Ginny  is  told  by  the 
drama  teacher  that  not  only  did  she  not  get  the  lead  in  the 
school  play  but  that  it  went  to  Rachel,  who,  Ginny  thinks, 
couldn't  act  her  way  through  a  door.  The  students  write  the 
dialogue,  with  at  least  10  exchanges  in  speakers. 

10.  Traveling  Stories.  Each  student  has  the  opening:   "It 
was  a  dark  and  stormy  night."  or  "The  trouble  really  began 
when..."  Given  that  introduction,  each  student  writes  for  30 
seconds,  then  passes  the  paper  on  to  the  next  student  who  adds 
new  material  for  one  45  seconds,  then  passes,  etc.  After  five 
writers,  have  a  few  of  the  stories  read  aloud.  Variation:   Do 
this  activity  in  groups  of  five;  that  way,  all  students  can  get 
their  portions  read  to  at  least  their  small  group. 

11.  Horoscope  Entries .   Read  some  horoscope  entries  from  the 
newspaper,  then  ask  students  to  write  their  own. 

12.  Design  a  Person.   Choose  some  names,  at  random,  from  the 
telephone  book  and  list  them  on  the  blackboard  (six  would  be 
fine).   Students  are  to  write  a  character  profile:   age,  sex, 
physical  appearance,  family  status,  job,  favorite  things,  basic 
attitudes,  beliefs  about  gun  control  or  cigarette  smoking.  Note: 
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it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  make  sure  that  no  one  in  your  class 
knows  any  of  the  people  listed  on  the  board. 

13.  Names .  Develop  with  your  class  a  list  of  things  that 
need  names:   a  baby,  a  new  tree,  a  motel  that  changed  owners,  a 
new  hamburger  stand,  another  kind  of  Chevrolet  or  Ford,  a  just 
discovered  planet.   Get  about  25  or  30,  then  get  students  to  work 
on  writing  the  names.  For  example,  consider  a  hair  salon  by  the 
name  of  "Seventy-seven  Sunset  Snip." 

14.  Question  Writing.  Your  students  are  going  to  get  to 
interview  someone  famous.  But  first  each  one  has  to  write  at 
least  10  questions  he  or  she  would  ask  the  interviewee. 

15.  Paraphrasing.   Ask  students  to  pick  a  paragraph  (you  may 
wish  to  stipulate  minimum  length)  from  a  high  school  textbook  in 
another  subject,  history,  say,  or  science,  and  rewrite  the 
paragraph  so  that  it  could  be  understood  by  a  third  grader. 

16.  Imagined  Book  Titles.   Students  first  make  up  a  few  book 
titles.   Then,  in  two  or  three  sentences,  they  summarize  or 
describe  each  book. 

17.  Ads,  Classified.  You've  got  30  words,  kids,  to  sell 
your  old  tennis  racquet  or  to  promote  yourself  as  a  prom  date. 
Write  the  ad. 

18.  Ads ,  Billboard .   Give  your  students  blank  sheets  of 
paper  which  becomes  their  billboards.  They  design  the 
billboards. 

19.  Ads ,  Radio .  Your  students  choose  (or  invent)  a  product 
and  write  the  125-200  words  that  will  be  used  in  a  radio 
advertisement.  Have  some  of  them  read  their  own,  imitating  a 
news  announcer's  voice  and  style. 

20.  Mental  Maps.   Put  a  term  on  the  board — "college  student" 
or  "wolf"  or  "marriage"  or  "success" — then  ask  students  to  write 
8  or  10  features  they  associate  with  that  term.   Their  subsequent 
sharing  of  what  they  have  written  will  probably  reveal  that  no 
two  people  have  exactly  the  same  mental  picture  for  even  what  we 
all  believed  to  be  commonly  understood  terras. 

21.  TV  Synopses.  Your  students  are  to  write  synopses  of  two 
or  more  TV  shows.  They  can  use  no  more  than  two  sentences  with 
no  more  than  30  words  total  for  each.   Can  they  hook  (or  con) 
viewers  into  watching? 

22.  Dictionary  Entry.  You  make  up  a  word:   "squix"  or 
"doruff"  or  "cundle."  Your  students  supply  the  dictionary  entry. 
Their  sharing  of  what  they  have  created  can  be  fun  and  can  help 
thera  learn  something  about  language. 
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23.  Short  Story  Introductions.   For  many  students,  writing 
short  stories  is  exceedingly  difficult:   they  can  begin  them,  but 
they  cannot  end  them.   Presto!   Simply  have  them  write  the 
beginnings,  the  opening  two  or  three  paragraphs  or  just  the 
opening  couple  of  sentences.   (Some  students,  by  the  way,  given 
this  kind  of  manageable  assignment,  will  go  on  to  finish  the 
stories  they  have  begun.) 

24.  Wedding  Report .   Lady  Macbeth  marries  Mac.  Holden  and 
ol'  Sally  Hayes,  five  years  later,  finally  tie  the  knot.  Hester 
divorces  Chillingworth,  marries  Dimmesdale,  with  Pearl  as  the 
flower  girl.  Lennie  marries  the  tart.  Write  the  wedding  story 
for  the  local  newspaper,  properly  reflecting,  of  course,  the 
participants,  the  time,  the  place,  the  guests,  the  reception,  and 
any  other  details  they  think  fitting. 

25.  The  New  Commandments.  Let  your  students  write — in 
Biblical  language  if  that  won't  violate  your  sense  of 
church-state  separation — their  version  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
for  behavior  at  school,  at  home,  at  McDonald's,  at  a  football 
game,  at  a  party. 

26.  Beastly  Thoughts.  Ask  students  to  think  of  some 
animal — the  family  dog  or  cat,  a  neighborhood  squirrel,  the  cow 
on  the  next  farm,  or  the  roach  in  the  next  room — and  to  spend 
some  time  in  its  head,  to  imagine  the  world  it  inhabits.  Then, 
with  no  anthropomorphism,  the  attributing  of  human  shape  or 
characteristics  to  an  animal,  they  are  to  write  a  description  of 


the  animal's  world  and  life. 

27.  Wishes  Unlimited.   Grant  your  students  one  wish  (other 
than  a  wish  that  requests  for  more  wishes).  They  write  it  down, 
then  write  their  justification. 

28.  Lists.   The  Wallace  family  has  made  a  career  of  lists. 
So  can  your  students.  Have  students  list  their  10  favorite 
books,  movies,  songs,  foods,  flavors  of  ice  cream,  or  whatever. 
These  lists,  by  the  way,  if  put  on  the  bulletin  boards,  will  tell 
your  students  a  lot  about  each  other.   And  how  about  putting  your 
list  up  there,  too?  Your  students  might  be  interested  in  knowing 
how  much  you  like  Casablanca  or  chocolate  almond  fudge  ice  cream. 

29.  An  Alphabetic  Challenge.  Kudos,  praise  for  achievement, 
for  the  longest  sentence  in  which  all  or  almost  all  of  the  words 
begin  with  the  same  letter.  To  wit:  At  Ann  Arbor's  annual 
affair,  Aunt  Abigail's  atrocious  apple  and  avocado  aphrodisiac 
abundantly  attracted  awesome  attention  among  all  anxious 
attendees.  Variation:   Students  write  their  26  word  sentences  in 
alphabetical  order,  as  in  this  TV  review:   Archie  Bunker  cuts 
down  Edith;  finds  great  happiness  in  just  kidding  Lionel;  makes 
nasty,  outrageous  petty  quips  regarding  son-in-law;  teases  us 
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viewers  with  extraordinary  yelling  zeal.   Or  reverse  the 
alphabet,  as  in  this  mini-playlet  between  the  music  teacher  and 
the  pupil:   "Zelda,  your  xylophone  was  very  untuneful  today. 
Sloppy.   Rather  quick  practice?  Or  not  many  lessons?"   "Kitchen 
jobs  interfered.  Homework  got  fairly  exhausting."  "Don't 
complain.   Better  act." 

30.  School  Commercials.   Students  write  commercials  for 
their  courses,  possibly  including  yours.   "For  the  time  of  your 
life,  run,  don't  walk,  to  the  nearest  English  class." 

31.  Critics-at-Large .  Have  your  students  review  something 
silly:  last  night's  dinner,  where  the  final  act,  the  chocolate 
mousse,  barely  rescued  the  meal  from  the  tedium  of  the  previous 
courses.  Or  your  class,  where,  despite  a  brilliant  script,  the 
drama  was  spoiled  when  a  spear-carrier  spontaneously  demanded  a 
larger  role  and  began  talking  to  the  ingenue  during  the  soliloquy 
of  the  protagonist  (you) . 

32.  Thought  for  the  Day:   A  Response.  You  or  a  student 
provide  the  thought  for  the  day — original,  from  Bartlett's,  from 
a  clever  greeting  card,  from  any  source  at  all.  Your  students 
react  to  it  in  a  few  sentences.  Why  should  one  bloom  where  one 
is  planted?   If  the  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  thyself,  please 
don't  send  me  your  thumb.  Are  the  best  things  in  life  really 
chocolate?  And  so  on. 

33.  The  Future  Redux.  Ask  your  students  to  project 
themselves  into  the  future,  to  their  tenth  high  school  class 
reunion,  and  to  write  the  dialogue  they  would  have  with 
classmates  they  haven't  seen  in  10  years.  What  have  they  done, 
where  lived,  how  changed? 

34.  Skywriting.   It's  your  plane,  kids,  big  enough  to  drag  a 
six  or  eight  word  banner  that  everyone  in  the  world  would  see. 
You  write  the  six  or  eight  words.   Caution:   Your  fellow  students 
get  to  pass  judgment  on  what  you  write. 

35.  Dear  Santa.  Even  big  boys  and  girls  (or,  as  they 
prefer,  young  men  and  women)  can  get  charged  up  with  a  letter  to 
Santa.  Variation:   Ask  your  students  to  write  the  letter  to 
Santa  that  someone  else  would  write — a  friend,  a  parent,  a 
teacher.  And  ask  them,  too,  to  justify  to  Santa  why  he  should 
visit  upon  them  their  earnest  wishes.  Even  your  dullest 
simpleton  will  do  better  than  "I've  been  a  good  boy  all  year" 
(proving  to  you  perhaps  that  schools  are  indeed  making  progress, 
albeit  small  and  slow). 

36.  Dinner  in  Fantasy-Land.  Ask  your  students  to  imagine 
the  10  or  12  people,  living  or  dead,  real  or  fictional,  whom 
they'd  invite  to  a  formal  dinner.   Urge  them  to  tell  why.  Ask 
them,  too,  to  suggest  how  the  guests  would  react,  what  Mozart 
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might  say  to  Michael  Jackson,  how  Scarlet  O'Hara  would  get  along 
with  Hugh  Hefner. 

37.  Writing  for  the  Senses.   Can  your  students  describe,  in 
writing,  a  piece  of  music — a  symphony,  a  waltz,  pop-rock — so  that 
a  totally  deaf  person  can  "hear"  it  through  reading?   Can  they 
describe  a  scene  so  that  a  blind  person  can  "see"  it  through 
listening?   This  tough  writing  activity  sharpens  images.   It  also 
creates  sensitivity  for  the  handicapped. 

38.  Last  Will:   Mine,  Yours,  Ours.  Many  schools  permit 
seniors  to  publish  their  wills  in  the  school  yearbook  or 
newspaper.   Jump  the  gun  and  let  your  nonseniors  get  into  the 
act.  Variation:  Have  the  students  write  the  will  a  friend, 
teacher,  or  celebrity  might  write. 

39.  I've  Been  Poor  and  I've  Been  Rich  and,  Believe  Me,  Rich 
is  Better.   Someone  does,  in  fact,  win  the  magazine  sweepstakes: 
your  students,  each  of  whom  now  has  a  cool  million  to  spend. 
Urge  them  to  describe  how,  reflecting  their  altruism,  their 
greed,  their  fantasies. 

40.  I  Predict.   Students  begin  10  sentences  with  these 
words,  using  global  messages  (I  predict  that  people  will  live  on 
Mars  in  2001  and  will  be  ruled  by  dogs.)  or  more  local  ones  (I 
predict  that  the  interactive  video  will  play  a  major  role  in 
schools  in  five  years.) 

41.  Junk  Mail.   Listen  up,  class.  Go  and  design  your  own 
junk  mail,  a  one  page  (both  sides)  sheet  that  will  contain  words 
and  pictures.   It  can  be  on  anything  and  sent  to  anyone. 
Variation:   Draft  the  letter  that  gets  you  off  some  junk  mail 
list. 

42.  The  Nth  Period.  Let  students  shape  the  school 
curriculum  by  creating  a  course  they  think  should  be  in  it.   If 
possible,  have  them  include  written  descriptions  of  content, 
objectives,  requirements,  sample  activities.  Titles  for  courses 
might  include  Advanced  Bubblegum  Blowing  or  Physics  for  Poets  or 
Poetry  for  Physicists. 

43.  Who's  Who.  All  of  your  students — and  you  too — write  a 
brief  autobiography  relating  significant  events,  particular 
interests,  and  achievements.   This  need  not  be  more  than  a 
paragraph  or  two.   (If  you're  really  gung-ho,  get  an  aid  to  type 
them,  run  them  off,  and  distribute  a  copy  for  each  member.) 

44.  Disco  Lingo.   Students  are  familiar  with  the  language 
disc  jockeys  use  to  introduce  a  record.  Your  students  are  to 
create  a  new  singing  group,  that  group's  latest  hit,  and  the  disc 
jockey's  monologue — at  least  100  words — that  invites  the  hip  to 
trip  on  this  newest  rockin'  release. 
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45.  Drastic  Action.   Rush  into  the  class,  energetically  pace 
for  several  seconds,  pull  your  hair,  gnash  your  teeth,  then  pick 
up  an  eraser  and  hurl  it  against  the  wall;  in  sum,  create  a 
startling  scene.   Students  are  to  write  a  description  of  this 
unexpected  event.  Each  student's  written  perception  will,  no 
doubt,  be  different  and  should  be  shared.   In  addition  to 
learning  something  about  recording  their  observations,  students 
will  learn  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  a  good  witness. 

46.  Desiderata.   Distribute  copies  of  the  poem  if  possible. 
If  not,  familiarize  your  class  with  this  much  of  it:   "Go 
placidly  amid  the  noise  and  haste. . .Strive  to  be  happy."  Ask 
your  students  to  list  five  additional  pieces  of  advice  that  could 
have  been  included  regarding  secrets  of  happiness. 

47.  Time  Capsule .  Suggest  to  your  students  that  they  make  a 
time  capsule,  to  be  opened  in  10  or  25  years.  Each  student  lists 
three  things  to  go  into  the  capsule  and  writes  his  or  her  reasons 
for  wanting  to  include  each  object. 

48.  Plot  Development .  Present  your  students  with  only  the 
title  of  a  story  at  hand.   Students  write  in  two  or  three 
sentences  what  they  think  the  story  is  about . 

49.  Lead  Sentences.   Show  your  class  an  illustration  that 
depicts  people,  creatures,  or  objects  which  do  not  readily 
suggest  a  real  situation.   Paintings  by  Salvador  Dali, 
illustrations  by  Psychology  Today,  or  the  covers  of  The  New 
Yorker  often  present  scenes  that  are  open  to  many 
interpretations.  Instruct  each  student  to  write  a  beginning 
sentence  for  a  story  (or  essay)  that  the  picture  suggests  to 
them.  Allow  students  to  read  some  aloud  if  time  permits. 

50.  Greeting  Cards.   Have  your  students  supply  greeting  card 
messages  for  those  odd  occasions  on  which  people  are  so  seldom 
remembered.  For  instance,  "Hats  Off  to  Your  New  Hairpiece"  or 
"Sorry  to  Hear  about  Your  Allergy  to  Paper  Products." 

51.  Who  Am  I?  Your  students  think  of  the  name  of  a  famous 
person — Howard  Cosell  or  Nancy  Reagan — and  write  a  description  of 
the  person  without  saying  his  or  her  name.  Have  students  read 
some  of  their  descriptions,  and  let  the  members  of  the  class 
attempt  to  guess  the  names. 


52.   Soundsational.   Play  for  the  class  a  recording  of  a 
series  of  sounds  that  could  evoke  a  story,  e.g.  footsteps  across 
a  wooden  floor,  the  rumble  of  falling  books,  breaking  glass,  and 
a  gun  shot .   Students  than  write  a  short  narrative  based  on  what 
they  heard. 
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53.  Space  Design.   Ever  think  that  there  must  be  a  better 
way  of  arranging  the  desks  and  working  spaces  in  your  classroom? 
Let  your  students  help  you  explore  the  possibilities.  Ask  them 
to  submit  proposals  which  must  include  a  sketch  of  their  design 
(and  if  time  permits,  a  written  explanation  on  why  their  design 
is  more  efficient  and  desirable).  Who  knows?   You  may  receive  a 
design  you  can't  refuse. 

54.  What  If?  Ask  your  students  to  create  at  least  six  "What 
if"  questions:   "What  if  each  week  had  three  Mondays?"  "What  if 
football  was  abolished  in  the  U.S.?"  "What  if  people  began 
keeping  elephants  for  pets?"  "What  if  everyone  began  walking 
backwards?"  Then,  students  are  to  answer  one  question. 

55.  Movie  Reviews .  Have  your  students  review  a  movie  they 
have  recently  seen.   Or  let  them  review  a  television  movie  or 
even  a  TV  show.  Feel  free  to  post  these  on  the  bulletin  board. 

56.  Slogans.  We  are  all  regularly  confronted  with 
promotional  slogans  such  as  "Arrive  dramatically.   Support  the 
Gainesville  Players"  and  "If  you  can  read  this,  thank  a  teacher." 
Someone  designs  these  and  so  can  your  students .  Have  them  create 
a  slogan  for  a  T-shirt,  bumper  sticker,  or  poster  to  promote  an 
organization  or  a  cause. 

57.  Tour  Books.   Students  write  an  entry  for  their  town  in  a 
tour  book.  Information  may  include  town  history,  size,  points  of 
interest,  important  events,  restaurant  guide,  transportation 
tips ,  or  anything  they  deem  important . 

58.  Why  English?  After  brainstorming  on  a  number  of 
occupations  that  require  well-developed  language  skills — authors, 
lawyers,  secretaries,  TV  announcers,  psychologists — students  pick 
one  and  write  several  sentences  on  why  good  language  skills  are 
especially  important  to  each. 

59.  Surrealistic  Sentences.  Half  of  your  students  begin  a 
question,  any  question,  with  "What  is...?"  The  other  half  write 
answers,  beginning  with  "It  is..."  You  then  call  on  one  person 
for  a  question,  another  for  an  answer.  The  results  can  be 
meaningless,  hysterically  funny,  pungently  philosophical. 
Variation:  One  half  begins  their  clauses  with  "If...,"  the  other 
half  begins  their  clauses  with  "then..."  The  resultant 

"If ...then"  sentences  can  be  equally  provocative. 

60.  Cave  Talk.  Let  your  students  imagine  that  it  is  an 
australopithecine  tribe  (which  may  not  take  too  much  imagination 
on  your  part)  that  has  just  invented  language.   Agree  upon  a 
basic  vocabulary  of  25  or  30  words.  Using  just  these  words,  each 
student  describes  his  or  her  day.  You  may  wish  to  follow  this  by 
discussing  the  limitations  imposed  by  a  small  vocabulary.  Note: 
this  activity  might  take  two  days  to  complete. 
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61.  Name  That  Car.  The  automobile  industry  is  unusually 
good  at  coming  up  with  names  for  new  cars  that  are  chosen  to  suit 
a  target  population.  For  instance,  Firebirds  and  Trans-Ams 
appeal  to  the  young  sporty  set,  while  Coup  de  Ville  and  El  Dorado 
appeal  to  the  more  staid  and  established  among  us.  Have  your 
students  choose  two  types  of  people  (e.g.,  horror  film  fanatics 
and  gold-diggers),  provide  names  for  the  cars  that  might  appeal 
to  each,  and  describe  at  least  one  of  the  cars. 

62.  Recipes .  What  does  it  take  to  be  happy,  to  be  a  friend, 
to  enjoy  a  peaceful  afternoon?  Have  your  students  write  recipes 
for  acquiring  part  of  the  good  life.  For  example,  "Take  six  free 
hours  from  early  afternoon  to  sunset.  Put  them  into  an  idyllic 
setting.  Add  a  close  friend,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  jug  of  wine,  and 
a  box  of  chocolates.  Generously  sprinkle  with  laughter,"  and  so 
on. 

63.  Fun  With  Names .  Amuse  your  students  with  some  of  the 
odd,  but  apropos,  names  you  have  run  across — for  instance,  an 
orthopedist  named  Chip  Bone,  an  English  teacher  named  Will  Spell, 
a  state  trooper  named  Hugh  Ketchum,  a  veterinarian  named  Dr. 
Bowser.  Then,  arrive  at  a  list  of  occupations — a  baker,  a 
gangster,  an  undertaker — and  have  students  write  fun  names  for  as 
many  as  they  can. 

64.  Descriptive  Moments.  Describe  several  of  your  most 
vivid  childhood  memories:   making  lanterns  out  of  captured 
fireflies  or  scouting  for  treasure  in  the  town  dump.   Invite  your 
students  to  share  some  of  their  earliest  memories  and  then  to 
write  a  detailed  description  of  one  of  them. 

65.  If  I  were.  Ask  your  students  to  choose  a  character  in 
real  life  or  in  fiction  they  would  like  to  be  and  to  tell  why  in 
a  paragraph  or  two.  Variation:   They  can  write  a  paragraph  or 
two  telling  in  what  era  or  work  of  literature  they  would  like  to 
imagine  themselves  and  what  kinds  of  roles  they  would  play. 
Think  of  it,  kids:   You  can  be  the  pen  bearer  at  Appromattox  or 
the  mysterious  murderer  in  Macbeth. 

66.  Bathos.   By  necessity,  the  gamin  — bands  of  orphans  and 
runaways  plying  a  beggar's  trade  in  cities  such  as  Bogota, 
Calcutta,  and  Istanbul — must  be  the  world's  best  young 
storytellers.  Without  concocting  convincing  stories  of  squalor 
and  destitution,  the  gamin  would  go  hungrier  than  they  already 
do.   (You  might  say  they  live  from  mouth- to-hand-to-mouth.)  Ask 
your  students  to  role  play  life  as  a  gamin  by  writing  their  own 
tales  of  woe. 

67.  Topic  Introductions.  When  beginning  a  new  unit,  say  on 
poetry  or  propoganda,  have  students  generate  as  many  questions  as 
they  can  to  ask  about  the  topic  to  be  studied. 
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68.  Fan  Fantasies.   Tell  your  students  to  imagine  that  they 
have  won  a  contest  in  which  the  first  prize  is  to  spend  a  day 
with  their  favorite  author,  movie  star,  or  TV  personality.   Have 
them  describe  what  they  think  it  would  be  like  to  spend  the  day 
with  this  person. 

69.  Reporting  Anecdotes.  Many  of  your  students,  as  you  well 
know,  love  to  talk  and  talk  about  the  things  they  do  outside  of 
class.   Invite  them  to  share  their  extra-scholastic  experiences 
in  writing. 

70.  Future  Thoughts.  Ask  your  students  to  list  and  share  10 
conditions  not  possible  now,  but  likely  to  become  possible  in  the 
next  50  or  100  years.  You'll  probably  have  to  prime  the  pump 
some,  with  items  like  these:  Humans  will  colonize  the  planets; 
People  will  live  under  the  sea  or  underground;  or  People  will  be 
able  to  control  the  weather . 

71.  Album  Covers.  Ask  students  to  design  an  album  cover  for 
their  favorite  musical  group — rock,  country,  or  classical.  They 
need  not  base  the  album  cover  on  fact  but  should  include 
information  that  will  "sell"  the  album. 

72.  Memo  Writing.   Secretary  Smith  needs  to  shape  up. 
Salesperson  Jones  is  to  be  praised  for  selling  a  goodly  number  of 
widgets.  Student  Doe's  behavior  merits  censure  or  reinforcement. 
Your  students  write  the  memorandum  to  one  of  these  folks, 
sUpplylllg  *.  .*«.««  and  ».  aPproprlate  M..W. 

73.  Dear  Abby  Letters.   Read  a  "Dear  Abby"  letter  aloud  to 
your  class.  Let  your  in-class  advice  counselors  have  a  hand  at 
providing  help  as  "dear"  Abby  would  respond.  Variation:  Have 
the  students  answer  the  Dear  Abby  letter  as  a  literary  character 
may  have  written  it.  Variation:   Extend  this  activity  over  two 
days.  On  the  first  day,  have  students  write  a  letter  to  Abby. 

On  the  second  day,  distribute  the  papers  to  another  student  or  to 
a  different  class  and  have  them  respond. 

74.  Do  It  Yourself .  You've  read  73  of  our  short  writing 
activities.   Now  come  up  with  one  yourself  that  differs  from 
these,  but  still  gives  your  students  a  chance  to  do  some  writing. 

75.  The  Ultimate  Source.  Ask  your  students  to  write  short 
writing  activities,  something  like  these.  You  won't  be  able  to 
use  everyone  you  get,  but  you'll  find  some  of  them  valuable.  And 
even  the  rejects  may  spark  an  idea  in  you. 

■ 


APPENDIX  B 
WRITING  APPREHENSION  MEASURE 


Below  is  a  series  of  statements  about  writing.   There  are  no 
right  or  wrong  answers  to  these  statements.  Please  indicate  the 
degree  to  which  each  statement  applies  to  you  by  circling  the 
number  that  shows  whether  you  strongly  agree,  agree,  are 
uncertain,  disagree,  or  strongly  disagree  with  the  statement. 
While  some  of  these  statements  may  be  repetitious,  please  respond 
to  all  of  them;  take  your  time  and  try  to  be  as  honest  as 
possible.   Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  matter, 
m 
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+12  3  4  5   1.   I  avoid  writing. 


-  12  3  4  5   2.   I  have  no  fear  of  my  writing's  being  evaluated. 


-  12  3  4  5   3.   I  look  forward  to  writing  down  my  ideas. 


+  12  3  4  5   4.   I  am  afraid  of  writing  essays  when  I  know  they 
will  be  evaluated. 


+  12  3  4  5   5.   Taking  a  composition  course  is  a  very 

frightening  experience. 


-  12  3  4  5   6.  Handing  in  a  composition  makes  me  feel  good. 


+  12  3  4  5   7.  My  mind  seems  to  go  blank  when  I  start  to  work 

on  my  composition. 


+  12  3  4  5   8.   Expressing  ideas  through  writing  seems  to  be  a 
waste  of  time. 


-  12  3  4  5   9.   I  would  enjoy  submitting  my  writing  to  maga- 
zines for  evaluation  and  publication 


-  12  3  4  5   10.   I  like  to  write  down  my  ideas. 


-  12  3  4  5  11.   I  feel  confident  in  my  ability  to  express  my 

ideas  clearly  in  writing. 
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-  12  3  4  5   12.   I  like  to  have  my  friends  read  what  I  have 
written. 


+  12  3  4  5   13.   I'm  nervous  about  writing. 


-  12  3  4  5   14.   People  seem  to  enjoy  what  I  write. 


-  12  3  4  5     15.      I  enjoy  writing. 


+  12  3  4  5   16.   I  never  seem  to  be  able  to  write  down  my  ideas 

clearly. 


-  12  3  4  5   17.  Writing  is  a  lot  of  fun. 


+  12  3  4  5  21.   I  have  a  terrible  time  organizing  my  ideas  in  a 

composition  course. 


+  12  3  4  5  22.  When  I  hand  in  a  composition,  I  know  I'm  going 

to  do  poorly. 


-  12  3  4  5  23.   It's  easy  for  me  to  write  good  compositions. 


+  12  3  4  5  24.   I  don't  think  I  write  as  well  as  most  other 

people. 


+  12  3  4  5  25.   I  don't  like  my  compositions  being  evaluated. 


+  12  3  4  5  26.   I'm  not  good  at  writing. 


Scoring:  Writing  Apprehension  =  78  +  positive  statement  scores  - 
negative  statement  scores.  Scores  may  range  from  a  low  of  26  (an 
extremently  apprehensive  writer)  to  a  high  of  130  (a  very 
confident  writer). 


+  12  3  4  5  18.   I  expect  to  do  poorly  in  a  composition  class 
even  before  I  enter  them. 


-  12  3  4  5  19.   I  like  seeing  my  thoughts  on  paper. 



-  12  3  4  5  20.   Discussing  my  writing  with  others  is  an  enjoy- 

able experience. 
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APPENDIX  C 
PAUL  DIEDERICH  ESSAY  RATING  SCALE:   SLIGHTLY  MODIFIED 

TO:   Readers  of  Compositions  by  Middle  School  Students 

FROM:   Joan  F.  Kaywell,  Investigator 

RE:   DIRECTIONS  FOR  RATING  PAPERS 

Enclosed  are  papers  to  be  rated  according  to  the  indicated  scale; 

the  papers  are  paired.  Before  you  begin  to  actually  rate  the 

papers  according  to  the  enclosed  scale,  choose  the  better  paper 

on  the  basis  of  your  general  impression  of  quality  of  writing. 

This  paper  should  consistently  be  scored  higher  on  the  rating 

scale.  If  not,  discuss  reasons  why  particular  scores  were  given 

for  each  category  with  the  other  raters  until  some  consistency  is 

obtained. 

Definitions  of  Ratings 
Definitions  of  ratings  (in  the  form  of  brief  descriptions  of 
their  common  characteristics)  on  eight  factors  are  given  below  in 
order  to  give  a  concrete  idea  of  the  qualities  of  writing  that 
make  a  difference  in  the  grades  of  qualified  readers.   This  is  a 
general  guide.  USE  YOUR  JUDGEMENT  AS  TO  QUALITY  OF  PAPERS  AS 
THEY  MIGHT  FALL  INTO  THE  CATEGORIES— HIGH,  MIDDLE,  LOW. 
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I.   GENERAL  MERIT 

1 .   Ideas 

HIGH.  The  student  has  given  some  thought  to  the  topic  and  writes  what 
he  really  thinks .  He  discusses  each  main  point  long  enough  to  show 
clearly  what  he  means.  He  supports  each  main  point  with  arguments, 
examples,  or  details;  he  gives  the  reader  some  reason  for  believing 
it.  His  points  are  clearly  related  to  the  topic  and  to  the  main  idea 
or  impression  he  is  trying  to  convey.   No  necessary  points  are 
overlooked  and  there  is  no  padding. 


MIDDLE.   The  paper  gives  the  impression  that  the  student  does  not 
really  believe  what  he  is  writing  or  does  not  fully  understand  what  it 
means.   He  tries  to  guess  what  the  teacher  wants  and  writes  what  he 
thinks  will  get  by.  He  does  not  explain  his  points  very  clearly  or 
make  them  come  alive  to  the  reader.  He  writes  what  he  thinks  will 
sound  good,  not  what  he  believes  or  knows. 

LOW.   It  is  either  hard  to  tell  what  points  the  student  is  trying  to 
make  or  else  they  are  so  silly  that,  if  he  had  only  stopped  to  think, 
he  would  have  realized  that  they  made  no  sense.   He  is  only  trying  to 
get  something  down  on  paper.  He  does  not  explain  his  points;  he  only 
asserts  them  and  then  goes  on  to  something  else,  or  he  repeats  them  in 
slightly  different  words.  He  does  not  bother  to  check  his  facts,  and 
much  of  what  he  writes  is  obviously  untrue.   No  one  believes  this  sort 
of  writing — not  even  the  student  who  wrote  it. 

2.   Organization 

HIGH.  The  paper  starts  at  a  good  point,  has  a  sense  of  movement,  gets 
somewhere,  and  then  stops.   The  paper  has  an  underlying  plan  that  the 
reader  can  follow;  he  is  never  in  doubt  as  to  where  he  is  or  where  he 
is  going.   Sometimes  there  is  a  little  twist  near  the  end  that  makes 
the  paper  come  out  in  a  way  that  the  reader  does  not  expect,  but  it 
seems  quite  logical.  Main  points  are  treated  at  greatest  length  or 
with  greatest  emphasis,  others  in  proportion  to  their  importance. 

MIDDLE .   The  organization  of  this  paper  is  standard  and  conventional. 
There  is  usually  a  one-paragraph  introduction,  three  main  points  each 
treated  in  one  paragraph,  and  a  conclusion  that  often  seems  tacked  on 
or  forced.   Some  trivial  points  are  treated  in  greater  detail  than 
important  points,  and  there  is  usually  some  dead  wood  that  might 
better  be  cut  out. 

LOW.   This  paper  starts  anywhere  and  never  gets  anywhere.  The  main 
points  are  not  clearly  separated  from  one  another,  and  they  come  in  a 
random  order — as  though  the  student  had  not  given  any  thought  to  what 
he  intended  to  say  before  he  started  to  write.  The  paper  seems  to 
start  in  one  direction,  then  another,  then  another,  until  the  reader 
is  lost. 
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3 .  Wording 

HIGH.   The  writer  uses  a  sprinkling  of  uncommon  words  or  of  familiar 
words  in  an  uncommon  setting.  He  shows  an  interest  in  words  and 
putting  them  together  in  slightly  unusual  ways.   Some  of  his 
experiments  with  words  may  not  quite  come  off,  but  his  is  such  a 
promising  trait  in  a  young  writer  that  a  few  mistakes  may  be  forgiven. 
For  the  most  part,  he  uses  words  correctly,  but  he  also  uses  them  with 
imagination. 

MIDDLE ♦   The  writer  is  addicted  to  tired  old  phrases  and  hackneyed 
expressions.   If  you  left  a  blank  in  one  of  his  sentences,  almost 
anyone  could  guess  what  word  he  would  use  at  that  point.  He  does  not 
stop  to  think  how  to  say  something;  he  just  says  it  in  the  same  way  as 
everyone  else.  A  writer  may  also  get  a  middle  rating  on  this  quality 
if  he  overdoes  his  experiments  with  uncommon  words:   if  he  always  uses 
a  big  word  when  a  little  word  would  would  serve  his  purpose  better. 

LOW.  The  writer  uses  words  so  carelessly  and  inexactly  that  he  gets 
far  too  many  wrong.   These  are  not  intentional  experiments  with  words 
in  which  failure  may  be  forgiven;  they  represent  groping  for  words  and 
using  them  without  regard  to  their  fitness.  A  paper  written  in  a 
childish  vocabulary  may  also  get  a  low  rating  on  this  quality,  even  if 
no  word  is  clearly  wrong. 

4 .  Flavor 


HIGH.  The  writing  sounds  like  a  person,  not  a  committee.   The  writer 
seems  quite  sincere  and  candid,  and  he  writes  about  something  he 
knows,  often  from  personal  experience.  You  could  not  mistake  this 
writing  for  the  writing  of  anyone  else.  Although  the  writer  may 
assume  different  roles  in  different  papers,  he  does  not  put  on  airs. 
He  is  brave  enough  to  reveal  himself  just  as  he  is. 

MIDDLE .  The  writer  usually  tries  to  appear  better  or  wiser  than  he 
really  is.  He  tends  to  write  lofty  sentiments  and  broad  generalities. 
He  does  not  put  in  the  little  homely  details  that  show  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  His  writing  tries  to  sound  impressive. 
Sometimes  it  is  impersonal  and  correct  but  colorless,  without  personal 
feeling  or  imagination. 


LOW.  The  writer  reveals  himself  well  enough  but  without  meaning  to. 
His  thoughts  and  feelings  are  those  of  an  uneducated  person  who  does 
not  realize  how  bad  they  sound.   His  way  of  expressing  himself  differs 
from  standard  English,  but  it  is  not  his  personal  style;  it  is  the  way 
uneducated  people  talk  in  his  neighborhood.   Sometimes  the  unconscious 
revelation  is  so  touching  that  we  are  tempted  to  rate  it  high  on 
flavor,  but  it  deserves  a  high  rating  only  if  the  effect  is  intended. 
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II.   MECHANICS 

5.  Usage,  Sentence  Structure 


There  are  no  vulgar  or  "illiterate"  errors  in  usage  by  present 


HIGH. 

standards  of  informal  written  English.  The  sentence  structure  is 

usually  correct,  even  in  varied  and  complicated  sentence  patterns. 

MIDDLE.   There  are  a  few  serious  errors  in  usage  but  not  enough  to 
obscure  meaning.  The  sentence  structure  is  usually  correct  in 
familiar  sentence  patterns  but  there  are  occasional  errors  in 
complicated  patterns:   errors  in  parallelism,  subordination, 
consistency  of  tenses,  reference  of  pronouns,  etc. 

LOW*  There  are  so  many  serious  errors  in  usage  and  sentence  structure 
that  the  paper  is  hard  to  understand. 

6.   Punctuation,  Capitals,  Abbreviations,  Numbers 

HIGH.   There  are  no  serious  violations  of  rules — except  slips  of  the 
pen.  Contractions  are  acceptable. 

MIDDLE.   There  are  several  violations  of  rules. 


LOW.  Basic  punctuation  is  omitted  or  haphazard,  resulting  in 
fragments,  run-on  sentences,  etc. 

7.   Spelling 

HIGH.  There  are  few  spelling  errors  in  hard  words  and  virtually  no 
violations  of  basic  spelling  rules.  The  spelling  is  consistent;  words 
are  not  spelled  correctly  in  one  sentence  and  misspelled  in 
another — unless  the  misspelling  appears  to  be  the  slip  of  the  pen.   If 
a  poor  paper  has  no  misspellings,  it  gets  a  high  rating  on  spelling, 
even  if  no  difficult  words  are  used. 

MIDDLE .  There  are  several  spelling  errors  in  hard  words  and  a  few 
violations  of  basic  spelling  rules. 

LOW.   There  are  so  many  spelling  errors  that  they  interfere  with 
comprehension. 

8.  Handwriting,  Neatness 

HIGH.  The  handwriting  is  clear,  attractive,  and  well  spaced,  and  the 
rules  of  manuscript  form  have  been  observed. 

MIDDLE .  The  handwriting  is  average  in  legibility  and  attractiveness. 
There  may  be  a  few  violations  of  rules  of  manuscript  form  if  there  is 
evidence  of  some  care  for  the  appearance  of  the  page. 
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LOW.  The  paper  is  sloppy  in  appearance  and  difficult  to  read.   It  may 
be  excellent  in  other  respects  and  still  get  a  low  rating  on  this 
quality. 


Rating  the  Papers 
Record  your  ratings  on  the  slip  provided.   Encircle  one  number  after 
the  name  of  each  quality  to  indicate  your  rating  of  the  paper  on  that 
quality.  At  the  right  are  spaces  for  subtotals  of  ratings  on  the 
first  four  factors  under  the  heading  of  "General  Merit,"  and  on  the 
last  four  factors  under  the  heading  of  "Mechanics,"  and  then  a  space 
for  the  sum  of  these  two,  the  total  rating.   Note  that,  if  a  student 
gets  the  lowest  possible  rating  on  everything,  the  total  will  be  10; 
if  all  the  ratings  are  in  column  two,  the  total  will  be  20;  and 
similar  totals  for  the  other  three  columns  are  30,  40,  and  50. 
Remember  to  complete  the  top  portion  of  the  slip  by  filling  in  your 
reader  number  and  paper  number  for  each  half.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
slip,  please  be  sure  to  record  the  number  of  the  better  paper. 

Time  Needed  for  Each  Rating 
Do  not  average  more  than  five  minutes  per  paper.   Remember,  these 
papers  are  being  rated  by  other  evaluators ,  and  their  only  purpose  is 
the  measurement  of  achievement  in  writing;  therefore,  no  corrections 
or  marks  of  any  sort  should  be  placed  on  the  papers. 

Topic  Possibilities 
Students  were  able  to  choose  from  any  of  the  following  topics: 
Describe  the  Qualities  of  a  Good  Parent  or  Teacher;  Describe  an 
Embarrassing  Moment  or  a  Funny  Experience,  Argue  For  or  Against  Prayer 
in  School,  Homework,  or  the  Seventh  Period  Day;  Make  Up  Your  Own 
Topic . 


APPENDIX  D 
TEACHER  INSTRUCTIONS:   MIDDLE  SCHOOL 


1.  Give  the  pretest  activity  on  October  9,  1985,  the  first  day  of 
the  second  six-weeks . 

2.  Give  the  posttest  activity  on  November  21,  1985,  the  first  day  of 
the  third  six-weeks . 

3.  The  control  group  has  completed  its  involvement  with  this  study. 

4.  The  two  remaining  groups,  experimental  group  1  and  experimental 
group  2,  will  both  participate  in  the  following: 

A.   Along  with  the  regular  classwork,  students  are  to  do  one 
"short  writing  activity"  every  day  for  six  weeks  or  a 
total  of  30  days . 

a)  there  are  75  activities  listed  to  provide  for  your 
own  unique  teaching  styles;  some  will  work  better 
for  you  than  others 

b)  each  activity  should  only  take  three  to  five  minutes 
to  complete 

c)  students  may  do  these  at  the  beginning,  middle,  or 
end  of  a  class 

d)  you  may  give  the  directions  either  orally  or  written 

e)  collect  all  papers  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  or 
before 

f)  these  are  not  to  be  "graded" 

g)  each  day,  mark  a  check  next  to  the  name  of  each 
student  who  does  one  (an  aid  may  do  this) 

1.  if  a  student  is  absent,  mark  an  "A"  next  to  his 
or  her  name 

2.  if  an  unexpected  event  occurs  (fire  drill, 
forgetfulness,  etc.),  mark  a  "U"  for  the  day 

3.  if  a  student  does  not  do  it,  do  not  force  him 


or  her  to  do  one 
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4.   if  a  student  is  adament  about  finishing  an 

activity,  suggest  that  he  or  she  comes  after 
school  to  work,  on  it   (please  keep  a  note  if 
this  should  occur  by  marking  a  plus  after  the 
check) 

B.   Each  paper  is  to  receive  a  check  placed  on  the  top  of 
each  paper  every  day. 


C.   Return  the  papers  to  the  students  on  the  following  day. 

5.  Experimental  group  1  has  completed  its  involvement  with  this  study. 

6.  Experimental  group  2  will  have  the  following  additions: 

A.  Rather  than  a  check,  each  paper  is  to  receive  a  positive 
comment  written  on  the  top  of  each  paper  every  day. 

a)  this  positive  comment  should  be  appropriate  to  the 
quality  of  the  paper  submitted 

b)  if,  for  whatever  reason,  you  feel  that  it  would  be 
in  poor  taste  to  write  a  positive  statement  on  a 
student's  paper,  then  do  not  do  it;  exercise  your 
professional  judgment 

B.  In  addition  to  the  positive  comment  written  on  the  top  of 
each  page,  you  are  to  make  one  instructional  comment. 

a)  this  is  to  be  the  first  comment — grammar,  usage, 
style,  etc., — you  can  make  on  a  student's  paper 

b)  this  is  to  be  the  only  instructional  comment  you 
make  on  a  student's  paper 

c)  you  no  longer  have  to  read  any  more  of  a  student's 
paper  (unless,  of  course,  you  desire  to  do  so) 

C.  Return  the  papers  to  the  students  on  the  following  day. 

7.  Experimental  group  2  has  completed  its  involvement  with  this  study. 


APPENDIX  E 
DIRECTIONS  TO  BE  READ  TO  STUDENTS:   PRE-  AND  POST- 

Today  is  going  to  be  divided  into  two  parts:  a  writing  part 
and  a  testing  part,  neither  of  which  will  be  counted  for  a  grade. 
I  am  going  to  ask  you,  however,  to  do  the  very  best  that  you  can 

do  on  both  parts . 

■ 
I  will  distribute  some  notebook  paper.   Please  take  three 

sheets  and  put  your  name,  date,  and  period  on  the  top  right  hand 

corner  of  each  sheet .  Do  that  now. 

On  the  board  you  will  find  four  writing  topics  (TEACHERS: 
Read  from  pretest  OR  posttest  topics  listed  at  end).  You  are  to 
pick  one  topic,  write  the  title  on  the  first  line,  skip  a  line, 
and  write  a  composition.   Only  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 
There  is  no  set  length.  If  you  need  more  paper,  raise  your  hand 
and  I  will  bring  it  to  you.   The  only  requirement  in  the  writing 
of  this  composition  is  that  you  do  the  best  job  that  you  can  do. 

After  you  complete  your  theme,  reread  and  edit  errors.  When 
you  think  your  paper  is  the  best  that  it  can  be,  give  it  to  me 
and  then  begin  working  on  the  test  that  I  have  given  you.   The 
test  will  take  you  approximately  10  minutes  to  complete.  Again, 
this  test  will  not  count  as  a  grade.  Let  us  read  the  directions 
together  at  this  time : 
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PRETEST  TOPICS 
Describe  a  Funny  Experience 
Argue  For  or  Against  The  7th  Period  Day 
Describe  the  Qualities  of  a  Good  Teacher 
Make  Up  Your  Own  Topic 


DIRECTIONS:   Below  is  a  series  of  statements  about 
writing.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  these 
statements.  Please  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each 
statement  applies  to  you  by  circling  the  number  that 
shows  whether  you  strongly  agree,  agree,  are  uncertain, 
disagree,  or  strongly  disagree  with  the  statement.  While 
some  of  these  statements  may  be  repetitious,  please 
respond  to  all  of  them;  take  your  time  and  try  to  be  as 
honest  as  possible.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in 
this  matter. 

Are  there  any  questions  regarding  how  to  complete  this  test?  Put 

your  name,  date,  and  period  on  your  test  at  this  time. 

The  reason  that  I  am  asking  you  to  do  this  test  AFTER  you  have 
completed  your  theme  is  to  help  you  recall  the  feelings  you  have 
about  writing.   When  answering  the  questions  on  the  test,  try  to 
recall  how  you  felt  while  writing  your  theme.   I  will  remind  you 
when  there  is  only  10  minutes  remaining  in  the  period  so  you  will 
have  enough  time  to  complete  this  test. 

Bring  me  your  papers  when  you  have  completed  both  parts. 

If  you  finish  both  parts  earlier  than  the  period's  end,  then 
read  something  quietly  or  put  your  head  down  on  your  desk.   Please 
be  considerate  of  those  who  might  still  be  working. 

Are  there  any  further  questions? 

You  may  begin. 
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POSTTEST  TOPICS 
Describe  an  Embarrassing  Moment 
Argue  For  or  Against  Homework 
Describe  tbe  Qualities  of  a  Good  Parent 
Make  Up  Your  Own  Topic 


APPENDIX  F 
PILOT  STUDY 

Four  teachers  volunteered  to  participate  in  this  pilot 
study:   one  eleventh  grade  advanced  placement  English  teacher, 
one  eleventh  grade  basic  English  teacher,  one  eleventh  grade 
college  preparatory  (regular)  English  teacher,  and  one  tenth 
grade  college  preparatory  (regular)  English  teacher.   Each 
teacher  taught  the  same  subject  at  least  three  periods  in  one 
day.   In  order  to  determine  which  class  would  be  designated  as 
the  control  group,  experimental  group  1  (Exl),  and  experimental 
group  2  (Ex2)  each  teacher  drew  a  number  out  of  a  hat.  The 
eleventh  grade  regular  English  teacher  agreed  only  to  have  her 
classes  participate  in  the  pretest  and  posttest  procedures;  no 
experimental  treatments  were  administered  to  her  classes. 
Procedures  for  the  Pilot  Study 

Teachers  conducted  the  pretest  activity  on  March  11,  1985, 
the  third  day  of  the  fifth  six-week  marking  period  and  the 
posttest  activity  on  April  30,  1985,  the  third  day  of  the  sixth 
six-week  period  following  a  series  of  typed  teacher  instructions 
(see  Appendix  D) .  During  the  pretest  activity,  students  were 
instructed  to  write  a  composition  on  one  of  four  topics: 
Describe  a  Funny  Experience;  Argue  For  or  Against  the  Seventh 
Period  Day;  Describe  the  Qualities  of  a  Good  Teacher; 
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or  Make  Up  Your  Own  Topic.  Teachers  were  instructed  to  give  each 
student  three  sheets  of  lined  notebook  paper  and  to  monitor  their 
time  so  that  students  all  had  at  least  10  minutes  left  in  the 
50-minute  period  to  complete  the  Daly-Miller  Apprehension 
Measure.  The  reason  the  students  were  asked  to  write  the 
composition  first  was  to  activate  the  feelings  they  have  toward 
the  act  of  writing  in  order  to  help  them  in  completing  the 
Daly-Miller  Apprehension  Measure.   Students  indicated  at  the  end 
of  the  study  that  it  did  indeed  help  them  to  "get  in  touch  with 
their  feelings."  No  teacher  reported  a  time  problem  for 
students.  All  absentees  participated  in  the  pretest  activity  on 
the  first  day  they  returned  to  school. 

The  posttest  activity  followed  the  same  procedure  with  only 
a  change  in  composition  topics.  The  teachers  again  read  from  a 
typed  instructions  sheet  (see  Appendix  E) .  The  prompts  for  the 
posttest  activity  were  similar  to  the  ones  given  for  the  pretest 
activity.  They  were  as  follows:   Describe  an  Embarrassing 
Moment;  Argue  For  or  Against  Prayer  in  Schools;  Describe  the 
Qualities  of  a  Good  Parent;  or  Make  Up  Your  Own  Topic. 

At  this  point,  the  control  groups  completed  their 
involvement  with  the  study.   Additional  directions  were  given  to 
the  three  teachers  who  agreed  to  have  experimental  groups  (see 
Appendix  D) .  Classes  designated  as  Exl  and  classes  designated  as 
Ex2  both  wrote  daily  short  writing  activities  for  a  six-week 
period  for  a  total  of  30  days.  The  only  difference  between 
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these  two  groups  was  that  one  group  received  feedback  and  the 
other  group  did  not . 

Seventy-five  writing  activities  (see  Appendix  A)  were 
provided  so  that  teachers  could  choose  those  that  suited  them 
best  each  day.   If  a  class  were  discussing  The  Great  Gatsby,   for 
example,  then  the  fourth  short  writing  activity — write  an 
obituary  for  a  literary  character — would  complement  the  class 
nicely.  The  various  obituaries  for  Gatsby,  Daisy,  Nick,  and  Tom 
should  reflect  the  class's  basic  understanding  of  the  personality 
of  each  character.  Each  activity  was  designed  to  take  between 
three  to  five  minutes  to  complete,  although  some  teachers 
reported  taking  longer  when  students  were  "really  into  the 
assignment." 

Teachers  gave  the  directions  for  each  activity  either  orally 
or  in  writing  on  the  board.   Students  wrote  at  those  times  most 
appropriate  for  the  teacher  regardless  of  whether  they  were  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  ending  of  a  class  period.  Most  high  school 
teachers  assigned  the  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  class  so 
they  could  perform  their  administrative  duties  without 
interruption.  They  liked  the  flexibility,  however,  of  being  able 
to  use  a  short  writing  activity  in  the  middle  of  a  class  to  serve 
as  a  transition  to  a  new  lesson.   Some  teachers ,  when  they 
underplanned,  used  an  additional  activity  at  the  end  of  a  class 
"to  soak  up  the  few  minutes  before  a  bell."  The  high  school 
teachers  thought  that  they  were  more  efficient  due  to  these  daily 
activities  and  felt  that  the  students  enjoyed  writing  them.   In 
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their  professional  judgments,  the  teachers  thought  the  short 
writing  activities  were  academically  useful  and  beneficial  for 
the  students. 

The  teachers  performed  all  of  the  follow-up  procedures: 
placing  checkmarks  on  top  of  the  papers  of  Exl ,  writing  an 
instructional  comment  and  a  positive  statement  on  the  papers  of 
Ex2 ,  and  keeping  a  record  of  those  students  who  actually  wrote 
each  day.   The  time  involved  after  school  was  not  a  problem.   The 
average  time  spent  by  the  teachers  was  10  minutes  each  day  for 
the  two  groups.  Those  who  had  teachers'  aides  had  them  check  the 
papers  from  Exl  and  had  them  record  both  groups  in  their  daily 
logs.   For  Ex2,  there  was  a  difference  in  the  way  that  the 
teachers  provided  feedback.   Some  teachers  were  more  positive  in 
their  comments  than  others.  Regarding  the  instructional 
comments,  some  focused  on  mechanics  and  usage  problems  while 
others  focused  on  problems  of  style.   In  the  middle  school 
study,  one  person  provided  the  instructional  comments  so  that 
consistency  was  maintained. 

Findings  of  the  Pilot  Study 
Writing  Apprehension 

No  significant  differences  were  noted  for  apprehension 
levels  regardless  of  group,  but  it  was  interesting  to  note  the 
trend  of  scores.   Responses  were  summed  for  students  so  that  a 
high  score  indicated  low  apprehension  and  a  low  score  indicated 
high  apprehension.  The  apprehension  levels  of  students  decreased 
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in  both  experimental  groups  and  increased  in  the  control  group  as 
is  shown  by  the  change  in  group  means  in  Table  A-l. 

TABLE  A-l 
Group  Differences  for  Variable-Apprehension 


Group 

Pre-N 

Post-N 

P re-Mean 

Post-Mean 

1 

2 
3 

96 
49 

53 

89 
44 
46 

84.69 
85.63 
84.47 

83.92 
86.84 
85.87 

Note: 

1  =  Control, 

2 

=  Exl, 

3  ■ 

=  Ex2 

Individuals  who  scored  one  standard  deviation  below  the 
group  mean  apprehension  score  (X  =  84.86,  SD  =  17.43)  were 
operationally  defined  as  high  apprehensives .   Twenty-two 
observations  were  used  in  this  analysis:   the  control  group  had 
11  students,  Exl  had  5  students,  and  Ex2  had  6  students.  No 
significant  differences  were  noted  in  apprehension  levels  for 
these  students. 
Writing  Achievement. 

No  significant  differences  were  noted  for  writing 
achievement  regardless  of  group.  Responses  were  summed  for 
students  so  that  a  positive  score  indicated  improvement.  Further 
analysis  using  only  the  data  of  the  high  apprehensive  students 
revealed  a  significant  difference  among  the  three  groups.  Table 
A-2  shows  the  calculated  F_  -  ratio  for  groups  to  be  12.46,  which 
is  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  probability.   Table  A-2  also 
shows  a  significant  difference  between  grade  levels  with  a 
calculated  £  -  ratio  of  18.42,  which  is  significant  at  the  .05 
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level  of  probability.  The  model  accounted  for  81.1%  of  the 
variance.  To  determine  which  groups  differed  from  one  another, 
the  Scheffe  test  for  all  pairwise  comparisons  was  used.  Table 
A-3  shows  the  results  of  this  analysis. 

TABLE  A-2 
Summary  of  Mancova  Postachievement  -  High  Apprehensives 


Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


PR>F 


Group 

3.720 

2 

1.860 

12.46 

0.0006  * 

Grade 

2.750 

1 

2.750 

18.42 

0.0006  * 

Group*Grade 

0.755 

2 

0.378 

2.53 

0.1130 

Preapprehension 

0.066 

1 

0.066 

0.44 

0.5159 

Error 

2.239 

15 

0.149 

*  p  <  .05 

TABLE  A-3 
Group  Comparisons  for  Postachievement  -  High  Apprehensives 


Group 
Comparison 


Lower 
Limit 


Mean 
Difference 


Upper 
Limit 


2  -  1 
2-3 
1  -  3 


0.034 
0.798 
0.301 


0.600 
1.433 
0.833 


1.166  * 
2.068  * 
1.365  * 


*  p  <  .05 

The  positive  scores  revealed  that  Exl,  the  no  feedback  group, 

achieved  better  than  both  the  control  Group  and  ex2 ,  the  feedback 

group.   The  control  group  also  achieved  significantly  better  than 

Ex2. 


APPENDIX  G 
LANGUAGE  ARTS  PROGRAM:   FORT  CLARKE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
The  following  subjects  will  be  covered:   writing,  mechanics, 
grammar,  usage,  listening,  speaking,  study  skills,  and  library 
skills.  Vocabulary  and  spelling  will  be  on-going  at  each  grade 
level  based  on  the  appropriate  text  furnished  by  the  Alachua 
County  School  Board.   See  Alachua  County  L.A.  Curriculum  Guide 
for  principal  focus. 
WRITING 

For  the  6th  grade:   Sentence  formation,  clustering,  poetry, 

descriptive  paragraph,  creative  paragraph, 
and  introductory  paragraph 

For  the  7th  grade:   Compound  sentences,  outlining,  poetry, 

paragraph,  letters,  creative 

For  the  8th  grade:   Proofreading,  revision,  editing,  short 

compositions,  researching,  complex  sentences, 
poetry 

MECHANICS 

For  the  6th  grade:   Capitals,  end  punctuation 

For  the  7th  grade:   Commas,  semicolons 

For  the  8th  grade:   Colons,  apostrophes,  quotations,  italics 

GRAMMAR 

For  the  6th  grade:   Nouns,  verbs  (being-doing),  basic  sentence 

( subj  ect-predicate ) 

For  the  7th  grade:  Modifiers,  prepositional  phrases,  verb 

phrases 

For  the  8th  grade:   All  phrases,  clauses,  complements, 

appositives,  verbals 
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USAGE 

For  the  6th  grade:   Verb  (principal  parts),  introduce 

subject-verb  agreement 

For  the  7th  grade:   Subject-verb  agreement,  pronouns 

For  the  8th  grade:   Pronoun,  antecedent,  case,  person, 

subject -verb  agreement 

LISTENING 

For  the  6th  grade:   Techniques  of  focusing  attention,  following 

instructions 

For  the  7th  grade:   Focusing  attention,  retaining  facts 

For  the  8th  grade:   Short  term  memory,  fixing  and  sorting  out 

ideas,  remembering,  taking  notes 

SPEAKING 

For  the  6th  grade:   Informal  presentation,  one  minute  speech 

For  the  7th  grade:   Semi-formal  presentations,  two  minute  and 

impromptu  speeches 

For  the  8th  grade:   Formal  presentations,  three  minute  and 

impromptu  speeches 

STUDY  SKILLS 

For  the  6th  grade:   Reviewing  material,  following  instructions, 

organizing  material  and  time 

For  the  7th  grade:   Taking  notes  from  board,  reviewing,  following 

and  reading  instructions 

For  the  8th  grade:   Note  taking,  scheduling,  planning,  reviewing, 

budgeting  time 

LIBRARY  SKILLS 

For  the  6th  grade:   Dictionary  use,  table  of  contents,  indexes, 

encyclopedia  use 

For  the  7th  grade:   Review  encyclopedia  use,  use  card  catalog  and 

other  references 

For  the  8th  grade:   Use  of  all  Fort  Clarke  library  references, 

especially  Reader ^s  Guide 


APPENDIX  H 
PARENTAL  CONSENT  FORM 

If  you  recall  your  own  high  school  experience,  I  am  sure  you 
can  remember  those  times  when  you  dreaded  writing  a  paper  for  an 
English  class.   I  am  a  person  who  believes  that  learning  should 
be  an  enjoyable  experience — that  one  learns  better  when  it  is 
pleasurable.  As  a  result,  I  plan  to  conduct  a  study  at  Fort 
Clarke  Middle  School,  Gainesville,  Florida,  in  the  near  future. 
I  will  look  at  the  effects  of  short  writing  activities  on  writing 
achievement  and  student  fear  of  writing.  I  will  ask  your  child's 
English  teacher  to  give  a  short  writing  activity  at  the  beginning 
of  each  class  which  will  take  no  more  than  five  minutes  to 
complete.   I  know  of  no  risks  involved  with  the  procedure  but 
anticipate  that  this  experience  will  be  enjoyable  and  of 
educational  value.   These  activities  will  not  be  graded,  and  your 
child  will  not  be  penalized  for  unwillingness  to  participate  on 
any  given  day  nor  will  be  required  to  make  up  any  activities  due 
to  absenteeism.  Each  student  is  assured  confidentiality. 

If  you  are  willing  to  allow  your  child  to  participate  in  the 
study,  please  sign  these  forms  and  send  one  copy  back  to  school 
with  your  child.  The  second  copy  is  for  your  records.  If  you 
have  any  questions  or  would  like  more  information,  please  feel 
free  to  call  or  write  me  at  the  University  of  Florida.  My  number 
is  392-0695.  In  the  event  that  I  am  out  of  the  office,  please 
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leave  your  name,  number,  and  a  brief  message  so  that  I  can  return 

your  call  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  hope  you  will  allow  your  son  or  daughter  to  participate  in 

this  study.   If  we  can  gain  a  better  understanding  of  how  to 

improve  achievement  and  reduce  fear  of  writing,  we  will  then  be 

able  to  promote  such  desirous  behavior  in  others .  Thank  you  very 

much  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joan  F.  Kaywell 

Subject  Specialization  Teacher  Education 

Joan  F.  Kaywell  is  conducting  an  in-school  research  study 

which  involves  one  three-to-five  minute  activity  at  the  beginning 

of  each  English  class  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.   I  have  gone 

over  all  of  the  procedures  to  be  employed  in  the  study,  and  I 

find  there  to  be  no  risks  for  the  child.  Ms.  Kaywell  has  our 

full  cooperation  and  support  in  completing  this  study. 

Sincerely, 

Bill  Cliett 

Fort  Clarke  Middle  School,  Principal 
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"I  have  read  and  I  understand  the  procedure  described  above. 

I  agree  that  my  child may 

participate  in  this  study,  and  I  have  received  a  copy  of  this 
description." 


Parental  Signature         Date 
(relationship  if  other  than  parent) 


Parental  Signature         Date 
(relationship  if  other  than  parent) 


Student  Signature  Date 


APPENDIX  I 
TABLE  A-4 
Pre-  and  Postwrlting  Apprehension  Scores  by  Group 


Student 

Pre- 

Post- 

:J5° 

Number 

Group 

Apprehension 

Appreh 

ens ion 

Difference 

Grade  6 

1 

C 

99 

M 

97 

M 

-  2 

2 

C 

108 

L 

124 

L 

+  16 

3 

c 

117 

L 

122 

L 

+  5 

4 

c 

124 

L 

106 

L 

-18 

5 

c 

74 

M 

86 

M 

+12 

6 

c 

109 

L 

115 

L 

+  6 

7 

c 

71 

M 

103 

M 

+32 

8 

c 

82 

M 

92 

M 

+10 

9 

c 

110 

L 

87 

M 

-23 

10 

c 

95 

M 

102 

M 

+  7 

11 

c 

107 

L 

119 

L 

+12 

12 

c 

88 

M 

75 

M 

-13 

13 

c 

102 

M 

116 

L 

+14 

14 

c 

65 

H 

116 

L 

+51 

15 

c 

68 

H 

76 

M 

+  8 

16 

c 

122 

L 

121 

L 

-  1 

17 

c 

74 

M 

60 

H 

-14 

18 

c 

96 

M 

102 

M 

+  6 

19 

c 

97 

M 

107 

L 

+10 

20  • 

c 

92 

M 

88 

M 

-  4 

21 

c 

86 

M 

90 

M 

+  4 

22 

c 

110 

L 

120 

L 

+10 

23 

c 

77 

M 

86 

M 

+  9 

24 

c 

57 

H 

97 

M 

+40 

25 

c 

88 

M 

103 

M 

+15 

26 

c 

92 

M 

92 

M 

0 

27 

c 

84 

M 

65 

H 

-19 

28 

c 

70 

M 

93 

M 

+23 

29 

Exl 

85 

M 

91 

M 

+  6 

30 

Exl 

79 

M 

82 

M 

+  3 

31 

Exl 

101 

M 

100 

M 

-  1 

32 

Exl 

71 

M 

91 

M 

+21 

33 

Exl 

76 

M 

112 

L 

+36 

34 

Exl 

65 

H 

80 

M 

+15 

35 

Exl 

96 

M 

109 

L 

+13 

138 


139 
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36 

Exl 

57 

H 

86 

M 

+29 

37 

Exl 

116 

L 

108 

L 

-  8 

38 

Exl 

109 

L 

118 

L 

+  9 

39 

Exl 

83 

M 

101 

M 

+18 

40 

Exl 

70 

M 

71 

M 

+  1 

41 

Exl 

113 

L 

112 

L 

-  1 

42 

Exl 

85 

M 

93 

M 

+  8 

43 

Exl 

85 

M 

128 

L 

+43 

44 

Exl 

75 

M 

85 

M 

+10 

45 

Exl 

76 

M 

103 

M 

+27 

46 

Exl 

91 

M 

97 

M 

+  6 

47 

Exl 

92 

M 

63 

H 

-29 

48 

Exl 

67 

H 

77 

M 

+10 

49 

Exl 

64 

H 

77 

M 

+13 

50 

Exl 

67 

H 

87 

M 

+20 

51 

Ex  2 

112 

L 

114 

L 

+  2 

52 

Ex2 

84 

M 

96 

M 

+12 

53 

Ex  2 

95 

M 

98 

M 

+  3 

54 

Ex2 

48 

H 

50 

H 

+  2 

55 

Ex  2 

79 

M 

92 

M 

+13 

56 

Ex2 

101 

M 

108 

L 

+  7 

57 

Ex  2 

98 

M 

98 

M 

0 

58 

Ex2 

81 

M 

98 

M 

+17 

59 

Ex  2 

101 

M 

115 

L 

+14 

60 

Ex2 

78 

M 

88 

M 

+10 

61 

Ex  2 

99 

M 

82 

M 

-17 

62 

Ex2 

57 

H 

119 

L 

+62 

63 

Ex  2 

90 

M 

105 

L 

+  15 

64 

Ex2 

84 

M 

58 

H 

-26 

65 

Ex  2 

79 

M 

98 

M 

+19 

66 

Ex2 

75 

M 

112 

L 

+37 

67 

Ex  2 

65 

H 

94 

M 

+29 

68 

Ex2 

89 

M 

99 

M 

+10 

69 

Ex  2 

122 

L 

120 

L 

-  2 

70 

Ex2 

93 

M 

94 

M 

+  1 

71 

Ex2 

94 

M 

111 

L 

+17 

72 

Ex2 

102 

M 

99 

M 

-  3 

73 

Ex  2 

72 

M 

82 

M 

+10 

74 

Ex2 

88 

M 

92 

M 

+  4 

75 

Ex  2 

69 

H 

77 

M 

+  8 

Grade  7 

76 

C 

57 

H 

45 

H 

-12 

77 

C 

61 

H 

73 

M 

+12 

78 

c 

100 

M 

93 

M 

-  7 

79 

c 

103 

M 

98 

M 

-  5 

80 

c 

91 

M 

86 

M 

-  5 

140 
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81 

C 

87 

M 

87 

M 

0 

82 

C 

66 

H 

64 

H 

-  2 

83 

c 

70 

H 

56 

H 

-14 

84 

c 

74 

M 

97 

M 

+23 

85 

c 

58 

H 

69 

H 

+11 

86 

c 

49 

H 

59 

H 

+10 

87 

c 

103 

M 

100 

M 

-  3 

88 

c 

79 

M 

70 

H 

-  9 

89 

c 

121 

L 

113 

L 

-  8 

90 

c 

104 

M 

97 

M 

-  7 

91 

c 

71 

M 

83 

M 

+12 

92 

c 

87 

M 

79 

M 

-  8 

93 

c 

107 

L 

114 

L 

+  7 

94 

c 

113 

L 

107 

L 

-  6 

95 

c 

104 

M 

106 

M 

+  2 

96 

c 

89 

M 

84 

M 

-  5 

97 

c 

71 

M 

77 

M 

+  6 

98 

c 

64 

H 

63 

H 

-  1 

99 

c 

72 

M 

75 

M 

+  3 

100 

c 

65 

H 

96 

M 

+31 

101 

c 

82 

M 

81 

M 

-  1 

102 

c 

79 

M 

83 

M 

+  4 

103 

c 

78 

M 

65 

H 

-13 

104 

c 

101 

M 

108 

L 

+  7 

105 

Exl 

109 

L 

106 

M 

-  3 

106 

Exl 

74 

M 

94 

M 

+20 

107 

Exl 

125 

L 

130 

L 

+  5 

108 

Exl 

97 

M 

101 

M 

+  4 

109 

Exl 

99 

M 

97 

M 

-  2 

110 

Exl 

118 

L 

115 

L 

-  3 

111 

Exl 

100 

M 

103 

M 

+  3 

112 

Exl 

114 

L 

120 

L 

+  6 

113 

Exl 

82 

M 

81 

M 

-  1 

114 

Exl 

58 

H 

90 

M 

+32 

115 

Exl 

110 

L 

109 

L 

-  1 

116 

Exl 

62 

H 

73 

M 

+  11 

117 

Exl 

76 

M 

89 

M 

+13 

118 

Exl 

99 

M 

80 

M 

-19 

119 

Exl 

115 

L 

119 

L 

+  4 

120 

Exl 

63 

H 

85 

M 

+22 

121 

Exl 

98 

M 

109 

L 

+11 

122 

Exl 

92 

M 

87 

M 

-  5 

123 

Exl 

46 

H 

73 

M 

+27 

124 

Exl 

98 

M 

96 

M 

-  2 

125 

Exl 

92 

M 

88 

M 

-  4 

126 

Exl 

107 

L 

99 

M 

-  8 

127 

Exl 

78 

M 

88 

M 

+10 

128 

Exl 

110 

L 

105 

M 

-  5 

129 

Exl 

103 

M 

102 

M 

-  1 

130 

Exl 

112 

L 

104 

M 

-  8 

141 
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131 

Ex2 

132 

Ex  2 

133 

Ex2 

134 

Ex  2 

135 

Ex2 

136 

Ex  2 

137 

Ex2 

138 

Ex  2 

139 

Ex  2 

140 

Ex  2 

141 

Ex2 

142 

Ex  2 

143 

Ex2 

144 

Ex  2 

145 

Ex2 

146 

Ex  2 

147 

Ex2 

148 

Ex  2 

149 

Ex2 

150 

Ex  2 

151 

Ex2 

152 

Ex  2 

153 

Ex2 

154 

Ex  2 

Grade  8 

155 

C 

156 

C 

157 

c 

158 

c 

159 

c 

160 

c 

161 

c 

162 

G 

163 

C 

164 

C 

165 

c 

166 

c 

167 

c 

168 

c 

169 

c 

170 

c 

171 

c 

172 

c 

173 

c 

174 

c 

175 

c 

93 

M 

108 

L 

79 

M 

89 

M 

84 

M 

78 

M 

96 

M 

81 

M 

97 

M 

93 

M 

106 

M 

82 

M 

96 

M 

101 

M 

82 

M 

54 

H 

89 

M 

114 

L 

88 

M 

75 

M 

100 

M 

92 

M 

101 

M 

100 

M 

97 

M 

67 

M 

73 

M 

69 

M 

31 

H 

83 

M 

62 

H 

72 

M 

59 

H 

49 

H 

91 

M 

72 

M 

116 

L 

60 

H 

39 

H 

102 

L 

84 

M 

66 

M 

74 

M 

64 

M 

86 

M 

92 

M 

110 

L 

88 

M 

84 

M 

88 

M 

83 

M 

98 

M 

87 

M 

88 

M 

108 

L 

114 

L 

77 

M 

96 

M 

104 

M 

87 

M 

59 

H 

90 

M 

111 

L 

90 

M 

97 

M 

117 

L 

91 

M 

89 

M 

114 

L 

-  1 

+  2 
+  9 

-  5 
+  4 
+  5 
+  3 
+  6 

-  9 
+15 
+  8 

-  5 
0 

+  3 
+  5 
+  5 
+  1 

-  3 
+  2 
+22 
+17 

-  1 
-12 
+14 


+15 
-12 
+10 

-  3 
+17 
+  7 

-  1 
+15 
+  1 
+  6 
+13 

-  5 
+  6 
+  3 
+  1 
+  15 
+  2 
+  4 

-  1 
+18 
+  2 

176        C        53   H         72   M  +19 


112 

L 

55 

H 

83 

M 

66 

M 

48 

H 

90 

M 

61 

H 

87 

M 

60 

H 

55 

H 

104 

L 

67 

M 

122 

L 

63 

M 

40 

H 

117 

L 

86 

M 

70 

M 

73 

M 

82 

M 

88 

M 

72 

M 

142 
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177 

C 

83 

M 

95 

M 

+12 

178 

c 

103 

L 

93 

M 

-10 

179 

Exl 

88 

M 

69 

M 

-19 

180 

Exl 

108 

L 

127 

L 

+19 

181 

Exl 

92 

M 

88 

M 

-  4 

182 

Exl 

110 

L 

102 

L 

-  8 

183 

Exl 

84 

M 

79 

M 

-  5 

184 

Exl 

62 

H 

83 

M 

+21 

185 

Exl 

100 

L 

99 

L 

-  1 

186 

Exl 

64 

M 

75 

M 

+11 

187 

Exl 

90 

M 

95 

M 

+  5 

188 

Exl 

80 

M 

89 

M 

+  9 

189 

Exl 

100 

L 

101 

L 

+  1 

190 

Exl 

82 

M 

81 

M 

-  1 

191 

Exl 

91 

M 

98 

M 

+  7 

192 

Exl 

90 

M 

104 

L 

+14 

193 

Exl 

74 

M 

61 

H 

-13 

194 

Exl 

96 

M 

95 

M 

-  1 

195 

Exl 

74 

M 

76 

M 

+  2 

196 

Exl 

57 

H 

67 

M 

+  10 

197 

Exl 

105 

L 

123 

L 

+18 

198 

Exl 

53 

H 

62 

H 

+  9 

199 

Exl 

118 

L 

82 

M 

-36 

200 

Exl 

79 

M 

79 

M 

0 

201 

Exl 

70 

M 

74 

M 

+  4 

202 

Exl 

81 

M 

79 

M 

-  2 

203 

Exl 

48 

H 

69 

M 

+21 

204 

Ex  2 

77 

M 

80 

M 

+  3 

205 

Ex2 

80 

M 

99 

L 

+19 

206 

Ex  2 

70 

M 

83 

M 

+13 

207 

Ex2 

96 

M 

102 

L 

+  6 

208 

Ex  2 

88 

M 

91 

M 

+  3 

209 

Ex2 

104 

L 

102 

L 

-  2 

210 

Ex  2 

100 

L 

106 

L 

+  6 

211 

Ex2 

69 

M 

70 

M 

+  1 

212 

Ex  2 

82 

M 

91 

M 

+  9 

213 

Ex2 

67 

M 

92 

M 

+25 

214 

Ex  2 

99 

L 

107 

L 

+  8 

215 

Ex2 

77 

M 

97 

M 

+20 

216 

Ex  2 

86 

M 

93 

H 

+  7 

217 

Ex2 

90 

M 

88 

M 

-  2 

218 

Ex  2 

77 

M 

78 

M 

+  1 

219 

Ex2 

90 

M 

106 

L 

+16 

220 

Ex  2 

89 

M 

99 

L 

+10 

221 

Ex2 

79 

M 

84 

M 

+  5 

APPENDIX  J 
TABLE  A-5 
Pre-  and  Postwriting  Achievement  Scores  by  Group 


Student 

Pre- 

Post- 

Number 

Group 

Achievement 

Achievement 

Difference 

Grade  6 

1 

C 

31.00 

28.00 

-  3.00 

2 

c 

28.00 

33.00 

+  5.00 

3 

c 

27.67 

23.67 

-  4.00 

4 

c 

35.34 

32.33 

-  3.01 

5 

c 

26.33 

24.33 

-  2.00 

6 

c 

29.00 

33.66 

+  4.66 

7 

c 

19.67 

28.00 

+  8.33 

8 

c 

27.66 

27.00 

-  .66 

9 

c 

33.00 

22.66 

-10.34 

10 

c 

17.00 

23.33 

+  6.33 

11 

c 

25.00 

29.33 

+  4.33 

12 

c 

16.66 

16.00 

-  .66 

13 

c 

29.67 

31.00 

+  1.33 

14 

c 

23.00 

23.00 

0 

15 

c 

21.00 

22.67 

+  1.67 

16 

c 

23.67 

17.34 

-  6.33 

17 

c 

17.00 

22.00 

+  5.00 

18 

c 

19.33 

21.00 

+  1.67 

19 

c 

17.67 

21.33 

+  3.66 

20 

c 

34.67 

30.67 

-  4.00 

21 

c 

22.00 

34.00 

+12.00 

22 

c 

31.34 

39.00 

+  7.66 

23 

c 

18.33 

33.34 

+15.01 

24 

c 

16.67 

11.33 

-  5.34 

25 

c 

29.00 

26.00 

-  3.00 

26 

c 

22.33 

28.33 

+  6.00 

27 

c 

30.00 

30.67 

+  .67 

28 

c 

27.33 

26.00 

-  1.33 

29 

Exl 

22.67 

18.33 

-  4.34 

30 

Exl 

29.00 

30.67 

+  1.67 

31 

Exl 

14.34 

15.67 

+  1.33 

32 

Exl 

21.33 

16.33 

-  5.00 

33 

Exl 

21.00 

23.67 

+  2.67 

34 

Exl 

16.66 

17.00 

+   .34 

35 

Exl 

19.00 

34.00 

+15.00 
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36 

Exl 

24.33 

20.33 

-  4.00 

37 

Exl 

30.00 

31.00 

+  1.00 

38 

Exl 

34.66 

24.67 

-  9.99 

39 

Exl 

26.00 

18.34 

-  7.66 

40 

Exl 

22.33 

16.67 

-  5.66 

41 

Exl 

41.67 

40.00 

-  1.67 

42 

Exl 

34.33 

35.67 

+  1.34 

43 

Exl 

23.00 

25.00 

+  2.00 

44 

Exl 

26.00 

18.34 

-  7.66 

45 

Exl 

20.33 

23.67 

+  3.34 

46 

Exl 

16.00 

16.33 

+  .33 

47 

Exl 

14.33 

20.67 

+  6.34 

48 

Exl 

16.00 

14.33 

-  1.67 

49 

Exl 

22.00 

13.00 

-  9.00 

50 

Exl 

27.33 

29.33 

+  2.00 

51 

Ex  2 

33.33 

35.67 

+  2.34 

52 

Ex2 

30.00 

29.67 

-   .33 

53 

Ex  2 

33.00 

40.33 

+  7.33 

54 

Ex2 

16.67 

27.00 

+10.33 

55 

Ex  2 

15.33 

15.34 

+  .01 

56 

Ex2 

26.00 

32.67 

+  6.67 

57 

Ex  2 

25.67 

29.00 

+  3.33 

58 

Ex2 

30.66 

29.67 

-  .99 

59 

Ex  2 

30.67 

33.67 

+  3.00 

60 

Ex2 

27.33 

25.00 

-  2.33 

61 

Ex  2 

24.67 

31.00 

+  6.33 

62 

Ex2 

18.67 

17.67 

-  1.00 

63 

Ex  2 

22.67 

18.33 

-  4.34 

64 

Ex2 

16.00 

21.34 

+  5.34 

65 

Ex  2 

25.00 

19.33 

-  5.67 

66 

Ex2 

22.67 

29.00 

+  6.33 

67 

Ex2 

17.67 

22.00 

+  4.33 

68 

Ex2 

17.67 

24.67 

+  7.00 

69 

Ex  2 

33.66 

30.00 

-  3.66 

70 

Ex2 

38.00 

41.00 

+  3.00 

71 

Ex  2 

25.00 

25.33 

+  .33 

72 

Ex2 

25.67 

25.00 

-  .67 

73 

Ex  2 

18.33 

19.33 

+10.00 

74 

Ex2 

18.00 

30.00 

+12.00 

75 

Ex  2 

28.66 

31.00 

+  2.34 

Grade  7 

76 

C 

23.00 

25.67 

+  2.67 

77 

C 

14.00 

14.34 

+   .34 

78 

C 

28.34 

27.66 

-   .68 

79 

C 

22.33 

26.00 

+  3.67 

80 

C 

25.67 

24.67 

-  1.00 
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81 

G 

22.67 

21.00 

-  1.67 

82 

C 

15.34 

17.34 

+  2.00 

83 

C 

20.00 

13.67 

-  6.33 

84 

C 

16.67 

29.00 

+12.33 

85 

C 

18.33 

18.00 

-  .33 

86 

C 

26.33 

25.00 

-  1.33 

87 

c 

30.33 

26.00 

-  4.33 

88 

c 

22.33 

20.34 

-  1.99 

89 

c 

24.34 

19.33 

-  5.01 

90 

c 

22.00 

16.00 

-  6.00 

91 

c 

21.34 

22.00 

+  .66 

92 

c 

18.66 

14.34 

-  4.32 

93 

c 

23.34 

19.34 

-  4.00 

94 

c 

20.33 

25.66 

+  5.33 

95 

c 

28.67 

25.33 

-  3.34 

96 

c 

38.33 

34.00 

-  4.33 

97 

c 

24.33 

25.33 

+  1.00 

98 

c 

28.00 

20.34 

-  7.66 

99 

c 

20.00 

18.34 

-  1.66 

100 

c 

34.67 

30.00 

-  4.67 

101 

c 

16.33 

17.33 

+  1.00 

102 

c 

16.33 

18.34 

+  2.01 

103 

c 

19.66 

21.67 

+  2.01 

104 

c 

35.00 

29.67 

-  5.33 

105 

Exl 

29.00 

20.67 

-  8.33 

106 

Exl 

25.66 

18.66 

-  7.00 

107 

Exl 

18.66 

22.67 

+  4.01 

108 

Exl 

35.33 

25.00 

-10.33 

109 

Exl 

26.33 

16.00 

-10.33 

110 

Exl 

19.66 

24.33 

+  4.67 

111 

Exl 

23.66 

32.00 

+  8.34 

112 

Exl 

21.66 

19.00 

-  2.66 

113 

Exl 

29.33 

11.67 

-17.66 

114 

Exl 

11.67 

12.00 

+   .33 

115 

Exl 

28.00 

28.66 

+   .66 

116 

Exl 

23.66 

27.00 

+  3.34 

117 

Exl 

23.00 

21.34 

-  1.66 

118 

Exl 

20.00 

18.00 

-  2.00 

119 

Exl 

26.00 

19.33 

-  6.67 

120 

Exl 

33.00 

31.00 

-  2.00 

121 

Exl 

27.66 

26.34 

-  1.32 

122 

Exl 

18.00 

16.00 

-  2.00 

123 

Exl 

26.00 

16.67 

-  9.33 

124 

Exl 

26.67 

14.00 

-12.67 

125 

Exl 

24.34 

17.67 

-  6.67 

126 

Exl 

28.33 

28.67 

+  .34 

127 

Exl 

27.00 

27.34 

+  .34 

128 

Exl 

28.34 

28.00 

-  .34 

129 

Exl 

26.00 

29.67 

+  3.67 

130 

Exl 

35.33 

19.66 

-15.67 
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131 

Ex2 

30.33 

29.00 

-  1.33 

132 

Ex2 

33.34 

40.67 

+  7.33 

133 

Ex2 

25.67 

24.00 

-  1.67 

134 

Ex  2 

32.34 

35.33 

+  2.99 

135 

Ex2 

21.33 

13.66 

-  7.67 

136 

Ex  2 

19.00 

22.00 

+  3.00 

137 

Ex2 

22.33 

20.66 

-  1.67 

138 

Ex  2 

19.33 

24.66 

+  5.33 

139 

Ex2 

22.00 

21.00 

-  1.00 

140 

Ex2 

27.33 

35.67 

+  8.34 

141 

Ex2 

30.33 

24.00 

-  6.33 

142 

Ex2 

23.00 

21.00 

-  2.00 

143 

Ex2 

21.00 

21.67 

+  .67 

144 

Ex  2 

14.00 

26.00 

+12.00 

145 

Ex2 

27.34 

22.00 

-  5.34 

146 

Ex  2 

25.00 

25.00 

0 

147 

Ex2 

17.00 

15.00 

-  2.00 

148 

Ex  2 

20.33 

21.66 

+  1.33 

149 

Ex2 

28.33 

29.00 

+  .67 

150 

Ex  2 

25.00 

21.67 

-  3.33 

151 

Ex2 

25.00 

25.67 

+  .67 

152 

Ex  2 

23.00 

22.00 

-  1.00 

153 

Ex2 

27.67 

27.66 

-  .01 

154 

Ex  2 

16.33 

16.00 

-  .33 

Grade  8 

155 

C 

34.34 

38.66 

+  4.32 

156 

C 

20.00 

21.00 

+  1.00 

157 

c 

19.00 

28.34 

+  9.34 

158 

c 

29.33 

30.67 

+  1.34 

159 

c 

24.00 

16.67 

-  7.33 

160 

c 

28.66 

27.00 

-  1.66 

161 

c 

18.67 

33.33 

+14.66 

162 

c 

38.00 

23.34 

-14.66 

163 

c 

20.33 

18.33 

-  2.00 

164 

c 

23.33 

26.00 

+  2.67 

165 

c 

21.34 

25.67 

+  4.33 

166 

c 

27.67 

21.33 

-  6.34 

167 

c 

40.66 

31.34 

-  9.32 

168 

c 

28.34 

36.00 

+  7.66 

169 

c 

21.67 

16.00 

-  5.67 

170 

c 

22.33 

24.33 

+  2.00 

171 

c 

32.00 

32.33 

+   .33 

172 

c 

23.67 

25.33 

+  1.66 

173 

c 

24.00 

25.66 

+  1.66 

174 

c 

27.00 

25.00 

-  2.00 

175 

c 

28.00 

26.67 

-  1.33 

176 

c 

28.33 

21.00 

-  7.33 
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177 

C 

31.00 

42.00 

+11.00 

178 

c 

23.66 

29.67 

+  6.01 

179 

Exl 

34.67 

42.00 

+  7.33 

180 

Exl 

39.00 

27.66 

-11.34 

181 

Exl 

44.00 

29.66 

-14.34 

182 

Exl 

40.00 

40.00 

0 

183 

Exl 

31.00 

30.00 

-  1.00 

184 

Exl 

28.33 

32.00 

+  3.67 

185 

Exl 

30.33 

33.66 

+  3.33 

186 

Exl 

33.00 

29.00 

-  4.00 

187 

Exl 

20.34 

25.00 

+  4.66 

188 

Exl 

26.00 

24.00 

-  2.00 

189 

Exl 

47.67 

41.67 

-  6.00 

190 

Exl 

36.34 

35.00 

-  1.34 

191 

Exl 

36.34 

34.00 

-  2.34 

192 

Exl 

19.33 

21.34 

+  2.01 

193 

Exl 

26.33 

23.67 

-  2.66 

194 

Exl 

40.67 

46.34 

+  5.67 

195 

Exl 

34.67 

33.00 

-  1.67 

196 

Exl 

26.67 

22.00 

-  4.67 

197 

Exl 

25.33 

29.00 

+  3.67 

198 

Exl 

23.67 

29.00 

+  5.33 

199 

Exl 

32.33 

27.67 

-  4.66 

200 

Exl 

25.00 

18.00 

-  7.00 

201 

Exl 

34.33 

31.34 

-  2.99 

202 

Exl 

24.33 

17.00 

-  7.33 

203 

Exl 

27.34 

21.00 

-  6.34 

204 

Ex  2 

25.00 

16.00 

-  9.00 

205 

Ex2 

28.67 

33.66 

+  4.99 

206 

Ex  2 

27.67 

29.67 

+  2.00 

207 

Ex2 

28.00 

24.33 

-  3.67 

208 

Ex  2 

28.33 

28.00 

-  .33 

209 

Ex2 

29.00 

35.66 

+  6.66 

210 

Ex  2 

31.00 

31.00 

0 

211 

Ex2 

22.67 

23.33 

+  .66 

212 

Ex  2 

24.33 

19.67 

-  4.66 

213 

Ex2 

20.67 

23.33 

+  2.66 

214 

Ex  2 

17.66 

20.34 

+  2.68 

215 

Ex2 

31.66 

27.00 

-  4.66 

216 

Ex  2 

24.33 

21.00 

-  3.33 

217 

Ex2 

25.34 

21.67 

-  3.67 

218 

Ex  2 

23.66 

15.00 

-  8.66 

219 

Ex2 

34.66 

32.00 

-  2.66 

220 

Ex  2 

25.33 

37.67 

+12.34 

221 

Ex2 

23.33 

19.33 

-  4.00 

APPENDIX  K 
TABLE  A-6 
Responses  to  Apprehension  Questions  Asked  by  Researcher  at 


Study's  End 

Questions        Grade 

Group 

Responses 

Did  you  enjoy  doing 

Mostly  Moderately  Rarely 

No 

Data 

the  short  writing 

activities? 

6 

Exl 

17 

5 

0 

0 

6 

Ex  2 

24 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Exl 

25 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Ex  2 

22 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Exl 

14 

6 

3 

2 

8 

Ex2 

14 

4 

0 

0 

Total 

116 

16 

3 

5 

What  is  your  atti- 

Bettei 

Same 

Woi 

:se 

No 

Data 

tude  about  writing 

since  the  begin- 

6 

Exl 

16 

6 

0 

0 

ning  of  the  study? 

6 

Ex  2 

23 

1 

0 

1 

7 

Exl 

23 

2 

0 

1 

7 

Ex  2 

12 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Exl 

10 

14 

0 

1 

8 

Ex  2 

17 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

101 

29 

0 

10 

Would  you  be  in 

Yes 

No 

No 

Data 

favor  of  doing  this 

project  again? 

6 

Exl 

15 

7 

0 

6 

Ex  2 

20 

2 

3 

7 

Exl 

23 

2 

1 

7 

Ex  2 

19 

2 

3 

8 

Exl 

2 

22 

1 

8 

Ex  2 

13 

5 

0 

Total 

92 

40 

8 
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TABLE  A-7 


Responses  to 

Achievement 

Questions 

Asked 

by  Researcher 

at 

Study's  End 

Questions 

Grade 

Group 

Responses 

Do  you  think  the 
short  writing  acti- 
vities helped  you 
in  writing? 


Yes 


No 


No  Data 


6 

Exl 

19 

3 

0 

6 

Ex  2 

21 

4 

0 

7 

Exl 

21 

2 

3 

7 

Ex  2 

17 

0 

7 

8 

Exl 

22 

2 

1 

8 

Ex  2 

16 

2 

0 

T( 

)tal 

116 

13 

11 

Since  the  beginning 
of  this  research 
project  is  your 
ability  to  organize 
your  ideas  ... 


Exl 
Ex2 
Exl 
Ex2 
Exl 
Ex2 
Total 


Better   Same 


20 

2 

19 

3 

11 

11 

16 

3 

3 

20 

17 

1 

86 

40 

rse 

No  Data 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Since  the  beginning 
of  this  study,  is 
your  ability  to 
express  your  feel- 
ings in  writing  .  . 


6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 


Exl 
Ex2 
Exl 
Ex2 
Exl 
Ex2 
Total 


Better 


Same 


9 

12 

21 

4 

19 

4 

10 

9 

1 

22 

9 

9 

69 

60 

rse 

No  Data 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

10 

149 
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